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The Concert Exercise on Seedtime and Harvest, 
given on another page, is peculiarly appropriate to 
the Thanksgiving season. It is printed separately, 
at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. 


Each new generation of children needs to know 
anew the wonderful story of the crusade of the children. 
At our request Mr. Rand has told it over again for 
the benefit of our readers, young and old, this week. 


There is a lesson in a recent railroad accident near 
Leicester, England. It was on a very dark night. The 
engine-driver had stopped his train in a deep cut- 
ting, thinking there was something the matter with 
the locomotive. On starting it again he, by mistake, 
ran the train backwards. Neither he nor any of his 
train hands knew that the train was backing instead 
of going ahead, until the train was smashed up by 
running into another train—which was headed in the 
right direction. How much like these blundering 
ex-superintendents and ex-pastors that engine-driver 
was! They are going ahead backwards without 
knowing it, and of* course they are running into 
trains which are headed the right way. Then they 
blame the regular trains for the smash-up, and are 
sure that everything is going wrong on the Sunday- 
school track now-a-days—or now-a-nights. 


There are two ways of looking forward—of losing 


one is, to anticipate dark days and days of evil, in 
times of light and joy; the other is, to anticipate 
the better things God has prepared for us, while we 
are in sorrow and need. The latter way is the better 
way ; it is the only right way. The other way is as 
wrong as it is unwise and pernicious. ‘L‘here was a 
beautiful illustration of this better way in one of the 
latest utterances of good Dr. Plumer, on his dying- 
bed, at Baltimore. It was during a season of much 
personal suffering that he said, in cheerfulness: “One 
night in Jesus’s bosom will be worth all this.” That 
is the way to look at oursorest trials. That is Paul’s 
way; it is David’s way; it is the way for every 
believer in Jesus: “I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us.” “TI shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.” 


How prone we are to forget that the present hour 
is the all-important hour with the child who is now 
under our charge in the home or in the Sunday- 
school class! There have been so many other hours 
to us, and we have had to do with so many other 
children, that it is hard for us to realize that to this 
child the lesson of this hour is the shaping one for 
all time; that our influence over him in this inter- 
view is likely to leave its impress throughout his 
existence. “There is not an hour of it,” says Ruskin, 
of a child’s life, “but is trembling with destinies; 
not a moment of which, once past, the appointed 
work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase of Venice 
glass out ef the furnace, and strew chaff over it in 
its transparent heat, and recover that to its clearness 
and rubied glory when the north wind has blown upon 
it; but do not think to strew chaff over the child fresh 
from God’s presence, and to bring the heavenly colors 
back to him—at least in this world.” It is your pres- 
ent hour with that child that is to tell for eternity. 


“As a rule, the whole working element of the 
churches of every evangelical denomination is in the 
forefront of the Sunday-school enterprise.” That is 
the way in which the Examiner and Chronicle sum- 
marizes the facts included in all this discussion of 
“the relation of the Sunday-school to the Church.” 
And the statement thus made can neither be denied 
nor improved on. It covers just the ground we have 
taken in all this controversy. All the flings at the 
Sunday-school, and all the croakings about its dan- 
gers, which found expression in the Presbyterian 
Council were from ministers or laymen whose work- 
ing days are practically over—who would, in fact, be 
of little service in the Sunday-school, if they should 
now go back to it; and the same is true of all the 
editors who talk about the lessening of home instruc- 
tion, of the diminishing of children’s church attend- 
ance, or of the lack of intelligent Bible study. The 
Sunday-school has a firmer place than ever in the 
affections of the church; it takes in a larger portion 
of the efficient and good-for-anything church-mem- 
bers; it supplies more new members to the church, 
and more new listeners to the congregation ; it pro- 
motes home Bible study as never before ; and its mem- 
bers generally are vastly better instructed in the Bible 
than those people who are all in a worry over the fall- 
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were a superintendent!” 





That is the way the case 
stands on the Sunday-school question. 


Religion is good for nothing one day in the week, 
unless it is also good for all the seven days. Char- 
acter, to amount to anything, must be shown alike 
in all things. There is no true manliness possible in 
one relation of life on the part of him who is not 
true and manly in every relation of life. No boy 
can be a good son to his parents unless he is a good 
pupil to his teacher, and a good playfellow to his 
companions, No man can be a good friend, unless 
he is a good husband and a good father. No minis- 
ter can be a good pastor and a good preacher unless 
he is a good neighbor and a good man. Among the 
very many wise and timely words to boys spoken by 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, none are more important than 
those in which he has told of the teachings on this 
very subject by Dr. Thomas Arnold, his old teacher 
at Rugby. He says, “ He certainly did teach us,— 
thank God for it!—that we could not cut our lives 
into slices, and say, ‘In this slice your actions are in- 
different, and you needn’t trouble your heads about 
them one way or another: but in this slice mind 
what you are about, for they are important’—a 
pretty muddle we should have been in had he done 
so. He taught us that in this wonderful world no 
boy or man can tell which of his actions is indiffer- 
ent and which not; that by a thoughtless word or 
look we may lead astray a brother for whom Christ 
died. He taught us that life is a whole, made up of 
actions and thoughts and longings, great and small, 
mean and ignoble; therefore the only true wisdom 
for boy or man is to bring the whole life into obedi- 
ence to Him whose world we live in, and who has 
purchased us with his blood.” Or as Dr. Bushnell 
has said of the putting on of Christ as the garment 
of the needy soul: “There can be no choosing out 
here of shreds and patches from His divine beauty ; 
you must take the whole suit, else you cannot put 
him on. The garment is seamless, and cannot be 
divided.” It is this great truth—rather than the 
duty of sinlessness—that our Lord teaches in his in- 
junction, “ Be ye therefore perfect ”—complete, en- 
tire, not one-sided or partial in- your Christian life 
and character—‘“even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” 





NOT MAKING BUT SHAPING. 


Native qualities of mind and character are some- 
thing, but they are by no means everything, in set- 
tling what a man is to be and to do in the world. 
There are differences of original stock among men 
which are not to be ignored, and which cannot be 
obliterated ; but with all this a great deal depends 
en the surroundings and the training of a person of 
any stock. Where a child is, and what is done for 
him, has much to do with deciding what he finally 
is in himself, and what he does in the long run for 
others. A person’s life and character cannot be 
made by others, nor yet by his surroundings, but 
they can be shaped by influences and means of train- 
ing. This is an important truth for parents and 
teachers to have in mind in all their dealings with 
the young. 

Like every other truth, this finds its illustration 
in the analogies of inanimate nature. Each tree, 
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* itself. The elm can never become an oak, nor an 
oak a pine. But trees of the same kind are not all 
alike. The live oak of Florida would never show 
its massive richness of form and foliage in the scanty 
soil of northern New England. On the contrary, 
the pines of the far north would fail to find in the 
luxuriance of a tropical climate the supplies they 
gather for their life and growth from among the 
rocks and out of the bracing atmosphere of their 
native region. It would be as impossible to have the 
elm in its fullest gracefulness of form, and beauty of 
verdure, away from the meadows and village streets 
of the Connecticut River valley, as to secure the 
magnificence of the red wood forests elsewhere than 
on the slopes of the Pacific coast. If the substance 
of these trees severally were analyzed scientifically, 
it would be found that each tree had in its growth 
taken to itself that which was its peculiar need ; and 
that the excess or the lack of certain elements of its 
composition, in the soil or the atmosphere of its sur- 
roundings, had determined and shaped its distinctive 
characteristics—within the limitations of its germinal 
nature. 

Moreover, in the growth of a tree incidental cir- 
cumstances and external pressure have no small 
degree of shaping and determining power. A sunken 
ledge of rock on one side, and a rich open soil on the 
other, may decide the unequal stretch of the roots 
below, and correspondingly of the branches above- 
The encircling sweep of other trees, or of buildings, 
in all directions but one, may send the branches 
struggling toward the light just there with eccentric 
outreach. A persistent nipping of the buds and 
clipping or twisting of the shoots may change the 
whole tree into a grotesque and unnatural shape. A 
sharp blow or a severe wrench given to a tree while 
yet a sapling, or its smiting in maturer life by the 
lightning’s scathing flash, may tell on its form and 
growth, and have a part in its distinctive develop- 
ment, from that time forward. It is obvious that the 
elements and agencies, the facts and forces, which go 
to complete the structure and shape the appearance 
of a single tree, are many and diverse. How much 
more is this a fact concerning the character of every 
human being! 

It is not of the man’s heart that we are now speak- 
ing, not of his character in the sight of God, but of 
his characteristics and qualities of mind — those 
peculiarities of disposition and taste and preference 
which decide his efficiency, and in large measure 
his standing and happiness in life. Spiritually, a 
man may be re-made, born again, given a new heart 
by the power of the Holy Ghost ; but this regenera- 
tion does not of itself change the man’s distinctive 
qualities of mind and disposition. These are of his 
original nature, and their shaping, but not their 
making, is mainly dependent on the man’s surround- 
ings, his instructors, and his associates, in the forma- 
tive period of his life. It is in view of this truth 
that we say that much, very much, depends on the 

home life, and the neighborhood life, and the busi- 
ness life, and the school life, and the church life, in 
which our children are reared and trained; that 
much also depends on our understanding of the 
characteristics and peculiar needs of our children. 

It is important for us to know, to begin with, what 
our children are ; and this is not the easiest thing in 
the world to learn. Many a parent fails to know the 
most marked peculiarity, or the greatest danger, of 
his or her own child. If a parent should candidly 
ask the question of a fair and plain-speaking friend, 
familiar with that parent’s children, and competent 
to judge them, What do you think is the chief fault 
—or the most objectionable characteristic—of my son 
—or daughter? the frank answer to that question 
would in very many cases be an utter surprise to the 

parent, the fault or characteristic named not having 
been suspected by the parent. A child may be so 
much like the parent just here, that the parent’s 
blindness to his or her own chief fault or lack may 
forbid the seeing of the child’s similar deformity. 
Or, again, that child may be so totally unlike the 
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parent that the parent will be unable to appreciate 
or even to apprehend that peculiarity of the child 
which is apparent to every outside intelligent ob- 
server. A child’s reticence from deep feeling has often 
been counted by an over-demonstrative parent as a 
sign of want of sensitiveness; and so vice versa. 
Parents need help from others, from personal friends 
whom they can trust to speak with impartiality and 
kindness, or from the teachers of their children, in 
the gaining of a proper estimate and understanding’ 
of their children’s characteristics and needs. The 
parent who does not realize this truth, and act on it, 
will never do as well as might be done for his or her 
child. God has given the responsibility of the train- 
ing of that child to the parent; but he has also laid 
on that parent the duty of learning, by the aid of 
all proper means, what are that child’s requirements, 
and how to meet them. A child may be permanently 
dwarfed ur Gistorted in mental and moral character- 
istics through his parent’s neglect of this duty. 
And aneighborhood ought to be prized or shunned 
according to its probable influence over the children 
of our charge. So ought a school, or a college, or a 
church. The whole bent of the child’s character, 
and all his prospects of efficiency and usefulness, 
may be shaped—even though he cannot be made, or 
re-made—by his playmates, or his school-fellows, or 
his teachers, or his pastor. And our words and 
actions, our counsels and constraints, may practically 
settle the question of what that child is and of what 
he does in the world. How this increases and 
deepens the responsibility upon us for the training 
of the children committed to our charge! How it 
ought to weigh with us in our own lives and actions, 
and in our choices and provisions for those whom 
we are thus shaping for all time, while we are quite 
unable to make them anew! 

NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Calling attention to one book for a designed purpose, 
or to one method of work in the Sunday-school field, is 
quite likely to result in bringing into prominence several 
others. Recently we made mention of Miss Coles’s Mis- 
sion Hymnal for use in missionary bands. This leads a 
Massachusetts clergyman to say: 
Let me call attention to a little book, a copy of which I send 
you. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions has adopted it, several missionary societies have recom- 
mended it, and Dr. Vincent praised it at the South Framing- 
ham Assembly. Considerably over four thousand copies of it 
were sold last year. 
The book is called Mission Songs. It is published by 
the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. It con- 
tains both hymns and music, It seems well suited to its 


purpose. 


In commenting on our recent statement in this depart- 
ment, that, ‘‘ when a book is said to be out of print, it by 
no means follows that the book cannot be found,” The 
Publishers’ Weekly, of New York, suggests that we 
counsel those dealers who wish to find such a book to 
“ avail themselves of the precious privilege which their 
trade journals afford at so slight expense and trouble.” 
This suggestion we are glad to heed. The Publishers’ 
Weekly and the American Bookseller have departments 
of “Books Wanted” and “ Books for Sale” wherein 
notices are given of the wants and the supply in these 
out-of-the-way lines. If a person should advertise there 
for a book he could not otherwise obtain, he would be 
very likely to get on its track without delay—whether it 
were Dr. Bushnel!’s Moral Uses of Dark Things, or any 
other work which is now “out of print.” 


There is quite a general agreement among lesson-help 
publishers on the four lessons already announced by us 
as proposed for the four Sundays of 1881 left blank by 
the International Lesson Committee. Concerning a 
minor point in these, a Canadian correspondent writes : 

I notice that no memory verses are selected for the lessons 
agreed upon for the thirteenth Sundays in 1881. Is this an 
omission of those who selected the lessons? or an oversight of 
your own in The Times? 


them entire would be a very slight matter. No memory 
verses were agreed on by the publishers who selected 
these lessons. In the arrangement of our lesson plans, 


of the four lessons, In the case of the lesson for June 





The four lessons are all so brief that the memorizing of | exercise for its own sake. 


28—The Gospel for the World—Luke 24 : 44-58, we have 
indicated verses 44-49 for memory verses. 





One of the most important lessons for a Sunday-school 
teacher to learn is that he can never exhaust the simplest 
Bible passage; that, however much time he takes, and 
however much he bas studied, there is always vastly 
more to be got out of that passage than he has yet seen 
in it. And another lesson, hardly less important for 
him to learn is, that he must get through with his teach- 
ing work on any Bible passage in the time allotted to it; 
that whether the lesson text be much or little, and the 
time for its class teaching be less or more, it is his duty 
to bring his teaching work within the teaching time. 
These two truths are brought afresh to the surface by the 
following request from a teacher in northern New York: 
Please say to our International Lesson Committee, Give us 
shorter lessons. We hardly ever get through with them. 
I don’t see how any teachers can get through them with profit 
to their pupils. I cannot. I hate to say anything about the 
Committee, for they have done their work so well ; but I do 
beg leave to suggest this for the benefit of all. 

The wise selection of lessons is one thing. The wise 
use of selected lessons is quite another thing. The Les- 
son Committee receives a great deal of advice about the 
first of these duties. The teachers ought to be advised 
about the second of them. The question of getting 
through with a Bible lesson has really little or nothing to 
do with its length. One verse might occupy a teacher 
for a life-time. And a complete lesson could be taught 
about the whole Bible in ten minutes. A teacher has no 
more right to expect to serve out to his class all that he 
finds in a lesson than a guest at a first-class hotel has to 
eat every dish that he finds noted on the dinner bill of 
fare, from soup to confectionery. Suppose the guest has 
but ten minutes before him for his dinner, and finds 
sixty-three separate dishes on the bill of fare, shall he 
complain of the superabundance of dishes, or decide 
which of the entire list to take for his limited meal? 
A teacher ought to know before he goes to his class how 
many minutes he can give to the lesson-teaching. Then 
he ought to decide what points he can bring out from 
that lesson in the time he has for it. If he is a good 
teacher, he will bring his teaching well toward a close 
before his time is up. If he doesn’t do this, the fault is 
not with the International Lesson Committee. It is a 
great deal nearer home than that. 


The superintendent’s part in the opening and closing 
exercises of the Sunday-schools must depend very much 
on the man and the school. There is no one rule for all 
cases. Nor can a superintendent have his duty settled 
for him by others. The responsibility must finally rest 
with himself; and, of course, he must take the conse- 
quences of his judgment—in success or failure. But the 
questions raised in any one case may be worth looking at 
for the benefit of others. Therefore we give prominence 
to the following note from a worker in New York state: 
I write you as superintendent of a Presbyterian Sunday- 
school. I have been having blackboard exercises for three or 
four years. For the last month, two classes have left the 
school at the beginning of these exercises; and a few others 
have gone out, one by one. The exercises are never over ten 
minutes. I try to make them interesting to the best of my 
ability. Some say they are very good. What would you do? 
Would you discontinue the blackboard for a time, or for good? 
My pastor says, No. I want to do the best for the good of all. 
I would prefer to have a class, and not be superintendent, but 
the teachers all say, No. 

Something depends on the meaning of that term “ black- 
board exercises.” What is exercised in that school? Is 
it the ingenuity of a chalk-artist? Is it the inventive 
capacity of an acrostic-maker, or a word-splitter? Is it 
the patience of the school, while the leader is -trying to 
tell what he had in mind when he planned the chalk 
display? One thing is certain: the blackboard ought 
never to be made so prominent that its “ exercising” 
stands out as a feature in the school plan. Bible study 
and Bible teaching are the main thing in the Sunday- 
school. Whatever will help to bring out and to impress 
the important truths and applications of the lesson of the 
day is well in its place, ‘Anything else is out of place. 
The superintendent’s part ought all to be in this line. If 
he can use a map or a blackboard to advantage in ex- 
plaining or impressing the lesson, let him do so, Other- 
wise the map and the blackboard should be let alone. 
Never have a blackboard exhibition or a blackboard 
The blackboard bears the 
same relation to the Sunday-school that a meat-platter 
does to a good dinner. It may be helpful or worthless 
according to what is on it. And a picture or an acrostic 


we have indicated all the verses for memorizing in three | can never be a substitute for important Bible truth, any 
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can take the place of a joint of roast beef or a well- 
browned turkey. In any event the blackboard ought to 
be only an accessory to the Sunday-school service. Now 
if that superintendent prepares his lesson thoroughly, 
and goes over it with his teachers in the teachers’ meet- 
ing (and a teachers’ meeting is a thousand times more 
important to a Sunday-school than a blackboard), he 
must know of some points that are worthy of being im- 
pressed on the school as a whole. His impressing of one 
or two of those points (one is commonly better than more) 
on the school at its close can be done by well-planned 
questioning and apt illustration. If in this he finds a 
use for the blackboard, let the blackboard come in; not 
otherwise. And those teachers whose classes now leave 
the school ought to be looked to. They ought to be en- 
listed for their full share in the closing services. If all 
the teachers think that the present superintendent is the 
man for his place, let him keep the place, and endeavor 
to have their co-operation in its duties. The lesson—not 
the blackboard—is the thing for the Sunday-school from 
the beginning to the end of the Sunday-school hour. 


No single periodical, nor any one set of helps to Bible 
study, is sufficient to meet all the wants of all students 
and teachers of the International lessons. The more a 
man knows already, the more he feels the need of know- 
ing more, and the more helps he wants in his efforts to 
learn more. It is only a very poorly informed man who 
can get all that he wants from any one source of supply. 
Hence the demand for outside helps to Bible study in- 
creases in proportion to the supply of periodical lesson- 
helps in the line of the International lessons. Thus a 
Pennsylvania correspondent inquires : 

Would you please Jet me know the best late works on Egyp- 
tian history, and where a person would find the results of the 
latest investigations among the monuments, etc.? My attention 
is called to this by the Sunday-school lessons, which are now, 
and for some time will be, closely connected with Egypt. By 
giving this information in your columns, you will much oblige 
me, and will, I think, help many other teachers. 

The Ancient Egyptians, by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in 
its latest edition, edited by Dr. Birch, and published by 
Scribner and Welford, of New York, in three volumes, at 
a cost of $33.00, is the best available work on Egypt for the 
English reader, This ought to be in many a Teachers’ 
Library, or Pastor’s Library, in communities where its 
cost would put it out of the reach of teachers generally. 
Its illustrations, both plain and colored, greatly enhance 
its value. An: abridgmont of Wilkinson’s work, in two 
volumes, at $350, is piblished by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, but this does not include the latest emenda- 
tions. Villiers Stuart’s Nile Gleanings, a new work, 
published by John Murray, of London, with its fine col- 
ored copies from the tombs and monuments, would well 
supplement Wilkinson. It can be obtained for about 
$12.00. An English edition of Ebers’s Egypt is to be 
published in monthly parts by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & 
Co. ; but that is not yet in the market. The Religion of 
Ancient Egypt, by P. Le Page Renouf (The Hibbert 
Lectures for 1879), published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, at $1.50, is a valuable book in its sphere. 
Canon Rawlinson’s Historical Illustrations of the Old 
Testament, with additions by the late Professor Hackett, 
as recently republished by Henry A. Sumner & Co., of 
Chicago, at $1.00, would be found of service, from its 
compactness, as well as from its material, by the average 
teacher in the Sunday-school. Another valuable work 
—the best of its size known to us—is Dr. Birch’s Egypt, 
in the series of Ancient History from the Monuments, 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, and for sale by Pott, Young, & Co., of New 
York, at seventy-five cents. The compilation of Dr. 
Brugsch-Bey’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, by F. H. 
Underwood, under the misleading title of The True 
Story of the Exodus of Israel, as published by Lee and 
Shepard, Boston, at $1.50, contains much information 
to those who know how to use the book, by separating 
the facts from the fancies. Again, there is a capital 
monograph on The Bible and the Monuments by the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce among the Aids to the Bible Student pub- 
lisbed in the Teachers’ Bible of Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
of London, for whom Pott, Young, & Co., of New York, 
are agents. Those who have access to the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary will find much help from the two essays which 
follow the Book of Exodus: the first On the Bearings of 
Egyptian History upon the Pentateuch, and the second 
On Egyptian Words in the Pentateuch. An admirable 
work for use in connection with the lessons on Exodus 
is President Bartlett’s Egypt to Palestine, published by 
Harpers at $3.50. Its opening chapter gives much light 
on Egypt, Then there are such books as Lane’s Ancient 
Egyptians, as Rawlinson’s Herodotus, and as Bmedeker’s 


Lower Egypt, available for this service. » 





FILMS. 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 


Soft is the film between the vale and hill, 
Shrouding the winter’s frost from summer’s glow— 
The subtile mist that golden days distil 
When summer’s footstep lingers, loath to go: 
Yes, soft and tender is the purple haze 
That veils the mountain from the valley’s gaze. 


And tender is the film that holds the view, 
Of looming fortune, from the fearless eye, 
Else would the distant uplands’ checkered hue 
Bring @isenchantment to the lowlands nigh : 
Yes, very tender is the mystic line 
That hides to-morrow in a fold divine. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN INDIA. 
BY THE REV, JAMES L, PHILLIPS, M.D. 


British India has much to learn concerning Sunday- 
school work. To an American, coming here from a land 
where this department of Christian effort is so thoroughly 
systematized, and carried to such comparative pertection, 
the scene here is disappointing indeed. Still, there are 
tokens of true pregress, for which one can thank God 
and take courage. Although there are many churches 
in India, and some whole missions, where such a thing 
as a Sunday-school is unknown, still we have not a few 
strong, stirring, successful schools, that are proving 
beyond question the desirability and the practicability of 
this sort of work in pagan lands, I think I may say 
that every American Mission in this country fully 
recognizes the value of the Sunday-school agency. and in 
some of these missions it is being employed with char- 
acteristic vigor and corresponding results. 

Our city churches, as a rule, are doing best in this line 
of work, and in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, 
Benares, Lucknow, and Delhi, you will find Sunday- 
schools that have something of the home ring to them. 
By far the best school that I have seen in Calcutta is 
that belonging to the American Methodists, or, as it is 
generally called, “Dr. Thoburn’s School.” The Eng- 
lish Baptist school, in Circular Road Chapel, is also doing 
a good work. But in these and others there is far too 
little pushing missionary effort. Some of our city schools 
are dying of respectability, doing little or nothing for the 
great mass of ignorant humanity, “the great unwashed” 
on all sides of them. Can a church or a Sunday-school 
live and grow by simply caring for itself, and neglecting 
the community in which it is planted? 

Early in the present year a Sunday-school convention 
was held at Allahabad, and quite a number of the live 
questions related to this branch of work were discussed. 
The report of this meeting has not yet appeared, though 
it has been promised the public, and probably is in press. 
From the newspaper accounts that I saw, I was led to 
think that the attendance was not large, nor the gather- 
ing particularly enthusiastic; but I believe certain plans 
were adopted looking towards more systematized and 
greatly extended work in future. I hope our Sunday- 
school workers at home will think of this great and 
comparatively new field, and invoke upon it and its 
toilers the gracious benediction of our heavenly Father. 

The centenary of Sunday-schools was observed by 
appropriate services in several places in India. In Cal- 
cutta the Church of England schools came together, and 
I believe those connected with some of the other churches 
did likewise; but we should have liked to see something 
done in a united way in honor of Robert Raikes and 
some of his early coadjutors, to whom all sects are so 
largely indebted for instruction, example, and inspira- 
tion in this noble department of Christian service. Per- 
haps, a hundred years hence, India’s Sunday-schools may 
be ready to put up a Raikes monument. 

Very little as yet has been done in India towards creat- 
ing Sunday-school literature in the vernacular of the 
people. There is a great field here, and an inviting one, 
too, for native scholars, I am happy to report that a few 
very good books for children have been prepared in the 
Bengali language by missionaries and native Christians. 
We have an illustrated monthly paper, too, called the 
Jotiringan (Firefly), which is issued by the Tract Society, 
and is having a fair circulation, We have here at 
Midnapore the nucleus of a Sunday-school library, but 
very few books as yet. Judging from the report of the 
Missionary Conference for South India and Ceylon, I 
think that part of the country may be ahead of Bengal 
in Sunday-school literature. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the main point for us to 
push in connection with Sunday-schools in this land is 
some plan for making them reach and teach the heathen. 
Why should Sunday-schools be confined to Christian 
communities? This is too frequently the case in India 
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now. We need stronger faith for an aggressive move- 
ment upon the enemy’s works. In some sections this 
has been well begun, and excellent results have attended 
it. In parts of Southern India, in Oudh, in a few spots 
of Bengal, too, our Sunday-school forces are pushing 
their works into the enemies’ lines. There will be much 
more of this sort of work during the decade to come, and 
India will reap ripe rich fruit from it, too, I firmly 
believe, 

In this pagan city, seventy miles west of Calcutta, we 
have a Bible-school for training up an efficient native 
agency. Our students are being taught how to work, as 
well as how to study. To furnish them with work, we 
have a school on Sunday afternoons. The young men 
and women go out into the neighboring bazars and vil- 
lages, and bring in the poor children, then they teach 
them for an hour. Already more than two hundred 
Hindu, Mahommedan, and Santal children have been 
brought in, and already good results have been reached. 
We hope that in India, as in America, churches may rise 
up where now such schools are laying foundations. 

Midnapore, India. 


MINING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Going to Leadville by the South Park Railway from 
Denver, we pass through one of the loveliest “ parks” of 
Colorado, named by the Indians “‘ parc,”’ meaning cattle- 
pasture, and by the whites “ park,” referring to its fine 
scenery,—the two names expressing its combination of 
utility and beauty. In Eden there was “everything that 
was pleasant to the sight and good for food.” And so to- 
day God’ provides for our mental as well as physical taste; 
for every department of our being, invisible as well as 
visible. The park not only provides grass for cattle and 
game for our physical appetites, but also grandeur for our 
intellectual hunger, 

From 5 A. M. until noon we are traveling through 
the grand and varying scenery of the narrow-gauge 
railroad, that winds and climbs through Platte Canon 
and along the Snowy Range into the Park referred to, 
and then, by a six-horse Concord coach, we are carried 
into Leadville at 10 P.M. Silver was regarded here by 
the few gold-miners for years as only “ heavy porphyry,” 
and greatly disliked as something that was apt to fill and 
clog their sluices, At last a miner surmised there was 
metal in the mud, and an assay opened up the carbonate 
riches of Leadville. What is this like? Like our blind- 
ness to God’s written and unwritten bequests to us which 
we so Often fail to recognize and appropriate as we roam 
through the Bible fields or meditate upon God’s provi- 
dences. Rich truths and illustrations of truth lie all 
about us in common things, waiting for our more thought- 
ful examination to develop their usefulness. 

Returning from Leadville by way of Georgetown, we 
leave the stage at Bakerville, to which place we have had 
donkeys sent to us, and climb Gray’s Peak. The seem- 
ingly impossible ascent is overcome by a winding path 
gradually rising higher—reminding us that every hill of 
“ Difficulty” in our pilgrimage to Heaven can be con- 
quered by patient continuance in well-doing, and the 
highest attainments and broadest outlooks of Christian 
grace surely even though slowly achieved. The lofty 
attainment repays the difficult climb by its invigorating 
exercise, air, and outlook. 

These flowers that bloom in the very ‘snow of the 
mountain-side,—what are they like? Like the hardy 
virtues and graces that thrive in the very midst of afflic- 
tion ; like the joys of the Christian, even amid the snows 
of age and infirmity. The smallness of all houses and 
streams in the valley is like the insignificance of tempo- 
ral things to him whose soul has really climbed into 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus. And those furrows of 
God’s glacier-plows, that we call valleys, are like the 
peaceful and beautiful afterward of our great griefs, when 
some mighty woe has plowed through our souls, but 
left behind the peace of God and the valley of blessing. 
» This bleak summit,—what is it lite? Fame. 

“ He who would climb the mountain tops will find 

The highest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow,” 

That lake in the lofty hills, yonder, with no visible 
inlet or .outlet, whch receives its waters from the hills 
and sky, and sends them out in an invisible stream 
underground, pictures a soul that has received strength 
from the Invisible above, and is sending forth currents 
of invisible but mighty influence among his fellows, 

See yonder that shadow of a cloud enveloping that 
mountain top, and moving down, until the whole moun- 
tain is enwrapped with its gloom as if it pictured g soul’s 
despair beneath some overwhelming cloud of sorrow, 





But look again, Like the promises of God that irradiatg 
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every trial, that spot of sunlight is now reflected on the 
mountain and hurries j>y fully down its side. “Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” 

Here where we stand is “the divide” where a pebble 
may turn a drop of water down that way into a stream, a 
brook, a river, and thus into the Pacific Ocean, or may 
turn it this way into the Atlantic—the familiar but force- 


ful illustration of the great fact that a single word or | 


deed may change the whole current ofa iife, ‘Green 
Lake” pictures God’s gentleness, and “ The Battle field 
of the Gods,” just beyond, God power, which are ever 
joined in all his providences. 

From Georgetown we ride by a narrow-gauge railway 
which descends two hundred and fifty-six feet to the 
mile, the watchful brakemen and careful engineer re-, 
minding us of the need of constantly watching against 
the peril of “ falling off the precepts” by going too fast 
in life’s jourrey. Tbecoach-owner, who preferred, of two 
drivers, not the one who boasted how near the precipice 
he could drive, but the one who said he always kept away 
from it as far as possible, illustrates the true attitude of 
the Christian toward all forms of temptation. 

This gulch-mining—washing gold out of gravel by pass- 
ing it through a long trough orsluice with little ridges, and 
quicksilver at the bottom to catch the gold, which, being 
hegvier than the gravel, sinks to the bottom, and is held in 
the quicksilver,—what is it like? Like the great truth 
that every one in eternity, if notin time, “ finds his level,” 
* goes to his own place,” swept away as worthless gravel, 
or abiding as genuine gold for the city of Ged. 

This Clear Creek Canon, a glacier-furrow, speaks of 
the power of cur Friend above; the gurgling brook 
sends to us a still, small voice of the beneficence that 
blinds. 

These mines on the hill-side, in which the silver and 
gold are almost always found mixed with rock and the 
baser metals, remind us that truth is seldom found pure 
in a human soul, but rather mixed with prejudices, as 
the Smithite of truth, or the Brownide of truth, or the 
Jonesate of truth; and as the smelter separates the 
baser metals from the precious ones, so prayer and grace 
must purify the “refractory ores” of our opinions, and 
give us the gold of truth. 

As travelers are eager to carry away specimens of gold 
ore, 80 ought we to be to carry from the Bible and the 
church of God specimens of what the gospel can do to 
adorn and enrich human character. All over these hills 
are the holes in which “‘ prospects” have been entombed, 
Only now and then does the gold-seeker find. But there 
is no vain prospecting the Bible mine. ‘“‘A// Scripture is 
profitable, either for conviction, conversion, or culture,” 
Daniel Webster, whose familiarity with the Bible was a 
part of his great fame, once said—and it is a good motto 
for the Bible-miner to put on the title-page of his Bible— 
“There is more of valuable truth yet to be gleaned from 
the sacred writings that has thus far escaped the atten- 
tion of commentators, than from all other sources of 
human knowledge combined.” 

Passing on to Golden, “the Birmingham of the West,” 
we see in the five furnaces of its smelters, in the fifteen 
grindings and siftings of its flour-mill, vivid illustrations 
of the refining power of afflictions: “ He shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver.’ ‘ The fire shall try every 
man’s work, of what sort it is.’ May our afflictions make 
us “as gold fried in the fire”! 

The lime-works and the fire-brick establishment also 
remind us that “the fiery trial” of our hearts is not “a 
strange thing,” but a purging out of dross, a preparation 
to stand the fires of temptation; while the paper. mill, at 
whose beginning we find foulest rags, and at whose end 
we find whitest paper, impresses anew the old illustration 
of the power of Christ to make the foulest soul as white 
as snow. 

After a trip off the line to Boulder, we are back again 
at Danver, ready for the homeward trip, and impressed 
more than ever with the value of the mine of grace that 
we “struck rich” at Conversion, and which “has been 
psying ever since,’ and shall to all eternity. In the 
language of a converted miner, we exclaim, “ Glory to 
God! I have struck it, I have struck it!” 





SOME OCCASIONS OF SELF-DECEPTION. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES F, THWING. 


A man is self deceived when he mistakes teachings ot 
self-will for the dictates of conscience. Conscience points 
out what ought to be done, and urges its performance. 
Self-will declares what we wish to do, and prompts to its 
accomplishment. What we want to do, we are very Jiable 
to think we ought to do; what it is for cur own interest 
to do, we think it our duty todo. Every one is open to 





this delusion. If it fails to affect us to-day, it may prove 
of immense power to morrow. We make conscience the 
bearer of many a sin which self-will ought to bear. Con- 
ecientiousness we make the excuse for doing what we 
merely want todo. No man is so hard toinfluence as the 
conscientious man whose conscientiousness forbids his 
listening toargument. Self-deception causes us to believe 
we are obeying conscience when we are obeying our self-. 
will... 

A man is also self-deceived when he mistakes the 
promptings of his feelings for the guidance of his will. 
The feelings and the will are related mugh as shown in a 
boiler and an ergine. The steam moves the engine, yet 
it may be of great pressure without lifting the piston- 
rod. The feelings move the will, yet they may be in- 
tensely wrought up, and not produce decision. The emo- 
tions of the American people were deeply stirred in 1851, 
when Kossuth landed on these shores to plead the cause 
of Hungarian independence. The sentiments of the gov- 
ernment were moved in sympathy with the illustrious 
exile, yet the government took no official action in aiding 
Hungary to free h«rself from Austrian domination. The 
will of the government was not touched. In a revival of 
religion the emotions are aflame. The feelings of gratitude, 
of tenderness, of sorrow, are aroused. But do these feel- 
ings reach the will? Do they produce decision? In the 
excitement of a religious movement one is liable to mis- 
take the feeling of sorrow, for the determination to free 
himself from the cause of sorrow—sin; to mistake the 
emotion of gratitude for the decision to love Him from 
whom comes every gift. “Iam nota Christian. I was 
never a Christian. I wasdeceived. I was excited. The 
emoke of the excitement clouded my sight. The excite- 
ment did not touch my will, my real life.” These words 
outline the state of a few in every community when the 
tide of a revival has ebbed. They represent the not 
unfrequent case of self-deception in mistaking the prompt- 
ings of the feelings for the dictates of the will. 

A man, further, is self deceived when he mistakes his 
love of the fruits of a cause for his love of the cause 
itself. The rewards which allegiance to a cause brings 
we esteem; and these rewards are so linked with the 
cause that we believe we would still love it, even were 
the rewards torn away. When Christ was on earth, some 
followed him in curiosity, some in wonder, some because 
of their love for him. Many doubtless believed they 
loved him, who, when the multitudes demanded his death, 
were surprised to find their love based on a foundation no 
deeper than a regard for their own interests. There are 
yet those who believe they love Christ for what he is, but 
whose love is founded merely on what he does for them. 
There are yet those whom the hope of heaven or the fear 
of hell binds to him who alone saves men. 

I shall name but one more occasion of self-deception. 
A man is self-deceived when he believes that the path of 
another’s experience to be the only path to lead him to 
God. We are liable to fancy that we mast be converted in 
the same way as was Mr. A, that we must be overwhelmed 
in the sea of sorrow as was he, that we must stand on the 
Pisgah on which hestands, and that our spiritual sight must 
behold the glorious visions which he beholds. Not feeling 
as he feels, we infer our Christian experience is false. 
Cases of self-deception of this nature are frequent. Yet 
the very fact that Iam not Mr. A should make my experi- 
ence different from his. God allows individuality in the 
life spiritual], as well as in the life physical and intellec- 
tual, In the millions of faces beneath the sun, no two 
are alike. In the millions of minds, no two hurry along 
the same lines of thought with equal degrees of speed. 
Every Christian life should, in its origin, progress, and 
attainments, differ from every other. Let no one, seeing 
how different his spiritual life is from another’s, deceive 
himself in believing that his is less genuine or less ex- 
alted. 








FOR CHIJDREN AT HOME. 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


Hark! do you hear that voice ringing out so sharp 
and clear? And there, in the fields outside some old 
European city, you see a great crowd listening eagerly to 
that voice making ita passionate appeals. The speaker is a 
monk,—Peter the hermit. He has beenin Jerusalem. He 
has seen the injuries inflicted by Moslem hands upon the 
pilgrims to the Sacred City, and he has witnessed the in- 
sults heaped upon the places where Christ lived and 
suff-red. What will the people of Europe do? Will 
they not resent these things? Will they not get into 
their armor, and get out their swords, and march upon 





the Moslem occupants of the Holy Land? Pope Urban 
took up the case. Toa great host, he made a vehement 
speech, urging a crusade; and like a great wind springing 
up and sweeping throvgh a forest, cries of ‘‘ Deus vult!” 
(“God wills ’’) broke out from the multitude. That became 
the war-cry of the crusade,—‘‘ Deus vult!” Crowds 
swarmed across Europe, carrying the badge of the crors, 


| and aiming forthe Holy Land. Jerusalem at last was 


taken, and for eighiy-eight years it was the seat of a 
Christian kingdom. In the year 1187, like a wave of 
death coming out of the sea, the troops of Saladin swept 
over Palestine, and took many of the Christian strong- 
holds. Another crusade was started in Europe, known 
as the third, in which the famous English king, Richard, 
swung a battle-axe. Other crusades followed, but the 
Holy Land was not won back from the clutches of the 
Moslems. The power of the Christians was feeble in 
Palestine. 

If we drop a stone into a pond, it may be rome time 
sinking, but it will work its way down through the waters 
and touch the bottom at last. So the influence’of these 
crusades, stirring only the older Christians at first, ex- 
tended farther and farther, worked its way down lower 
and lower, and at last the young people were reached. 
The stone now was touching the bottom of the pond. 
The excitement found its kindling spark in this way. In 
the year 1212, there was a shepherd boy, Stephen, tend- 
ing his flocks on the lonely hill-sides of France. He 
knew about the story of the Holy Land ; and one day he 
said, that a stranger came to him, declaring that he was 
Jesus Christ, and giving Stephen power to preach a 
crusade to the children, and he handed him a letter to the 
French king. The ardent Stephen now began to tell his 
story, leaving his home and everywhere preaching, and 
showing his letter to the king. Stephen became fangous 
very quickly, and it is said that he healed the sick. 

Stephen had left his flock on the hill-sides, but he found 
another flock about as docile, for everywhere the young 
gathered about him,—sheep in another form. The news 
of the children’s crusade went everywhere. Stephen was 
called “ The Prophet,” and now others appeared, some as 
young as eight, who said they were prophets sent by 
Stephen, and they began to preach the new idea that the 
children were to march upon and take the Holy Land. 
They used as their text the words, “ Out of the mouths 
of babes and “sucklings hast thou ordained strength be- 
cause of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger.” At last around Venddne in France 
was githered a crusading army of thirty thousand. It is 
said that fifteen thousand came from Paris, “of whom 
none were more than twelve years of age.” Each wore 
a cross made of woolen cloth, and fastened to the right 
shoulder of the coat. They carried no armor. They said, 
“Our pilgrim robes aré our armor, our crosses are our 
swords, and our hymns shall time our march.” They 
were mostly boys in Stephen’s army, though some were 
girls, and then there was a mixture of men and women. 
In every movement we find peop'e whose motives are 
unworthy ; and not all the sheep in Stephen’s flock were 
white. There was a sprinkling of black ones. At last, 
the children’s army, with crosses on their shoulders, 
moved out from Vend6 me, led, by Stephen, who rode in 
a grand chariot. Nothing had been able to stop them, 
not even an edict from the king. They were determined 
to go to the Holy Land. Can we not see them? Day 
after day they toiled over the long, weary roads leading to 
the south of France. There must have been children 
with fair faces and sweet voices; and can we not hear 
the beautiful singers? How painfully blistered must 
have been their feet! The food they may have taken 
lasted but a little while, and then what hungry days there 
were in lonely, unpeopled districts! The summer was 
very hot, and a drought parched the fields, and death 
that season went with a fiery sickle through the chil- 
dren’s ranks. Some of the singers lay down to die, and 
from the roadside fair young faces were turned up to the 
sky, white and still and pitiful in death. How they 
longed for the sea! There¢hey dreamed that the waters 
would part, and straight across the bed of the sea they 
would march to the Holy Land. When they reached 
Marseilles, the Mediterranean port, the blue waves re- 
fused to divide. They had gone that weary way of three 
hundred miles in vain! In spite of desertions and 
deaths, they still numbered twenty thousand. Would 
not the shining sea heed the cross on the shoulder and 
the ardor in their young hearts, and part to let them 
through? The waters rose and fell, fell and rose, but 
refused to part. What would the young crusaders do? 
Their numbers were melting away. They felt that they 
had been deceived, and with bitterness of heart prepared 
to return to their homes. 

Suddenly aid came to them. Two merchants offered 
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to furnish vessels for all who still wished to continue the 
crusade. The hearts of the young pilgrims were aflame 
with joy and zeal again. God had not deserted them, and 
the vessels were God’s way across the sea. Some dreaded 
the sea, but there were enough willing hearts to fill 
seven ships, and it is thought that five thousand began 
the voyage over the treacherous waters. The white sails 
steadily lessened in siz3, grew smaller, smaller, and at 
last, like flashes of the snow, they melted into the sea. 
Eighteen weary years went ere tidings came of that fleet. 
Two of the ships were wrecked in a storm that drove 
them on the rocky shore of the island of San Pietro. 
The remaining five vessels reached African ports, the 
young crusaders having learned with terror that the two 
merchants of Marseilles were infamous slave-dealers, and 
the vessels were only traps with sails to them, carrying 
these souls to slavery. Tidings of their fate was brought 
by an old priest who had followed the children, and 
had gone into slavery with them. Alas, alas, what a 
dark sad night settled down about the young hearts who 
had commenced their crusade with a morning so fair and 
hymns so jubilant! 

There was another crusade of the children, and this 
went from Germany. The news of Stephen’s preaching 
reached the ears of a youth named Nicholas, and he went 
out to stir the hearts of the young. He and his helpers 
went about, singing, “‘ We go to get the cross beyond the 
sea, and to baptize the Moslem infidels.” It was to be a 
victory of peace. A great excitement followed these 
appeals. The young would go. Their parents and 
friends could not restrain them. Twenty thousand began 
a march to Palestine. There were girls, and even women ; 
but the most were boys about twelve years old. Thg 
favorite dress was a long gray coat, and on the breast 
was a cross. The young crusader carried a pilgrim’s 
staff, and on his head rested a broad-brimmed hat. 

The route of Nicholas’s army lay across the Alps by 
the pass of Mont Cenis. Many of the youths had found 
the march to the Holy Land too painful, and one half 
had given up the journey. Death also forced some to 
relinquish their purpose. There were ten thousand, per- 
haps, to attempt that Alpine passage. What a rocky, 
gloomy, frozen way! Wintry winds, tracts of snow, ugly, 
chilling night hours, mornings that brought the sight cf 
fair young corpses by the side of the path—what an 
experience was this! Somehow the dreary Alps were 
crossed, and Italy was reached. Italy, though, was hos- 
tile to Germany, and the crusaders found persecutors, and 
not friends. One day, they reached the ridge of a 
mountain from which they saw Genoa, and near it was 
the blue sea! Their sad hearts were elated once more, 
and again they raised the songs whose sweet echoes had 
died away in sorrow. There were seven thousand cru- 
saders left to seek rest in Genoa after a march of seven 
hundred miles; but Ganoa, that received them, that very 
day resolved to expel them. Here were seven thousand 
excitable boys, reasoned the city, and who could say what 
they might not attempt! G-noa was hostile, also, to 
Germany. And now the sea refused to help them. They 
supposed its bright amethyst would divide; but no, that 
too betrayed them, There were some who were stili 
resolved to march on, and a remnant reached Rome. 
There the Pope told them to give up the crusade, and it 
was abandonéd. 

There was another band of Garman children who, sep- 
arating from Nicholas’s crusaders, left under an unknown 
leader. They were not all children, and some were not 
at all good. It may have been the love of adventure 
attracting certain undesirable elements. Some must have 
been only thieving tramps. The crusaders crossed the 
Alps by the Pass of the St. Gothard. Up and on they 
clambered, through gloomy ravines, past black forests, 
along the edge of precipices, surprised by the avalanche, 
deceived and led astray by the mountain mists, tormented 
with hunger, shivering in the cold. The Alps were 
crossed, but many were left behind asleep forever in the 
wild mountain solitudes. Among the hostile Italians 
the crusaders suffered severely, but at last they reached 
the sea. Two or three thousand may have marched into 
Brindisi. The bishop of the city advised them to return, 
and many did. There were enough of the infatuated to 
fill several ships. These sailed away, and sailed into a 
silence that never has been broken. 

Not all returned who abandoned the crusade. Some 
remained in Italian towns. Those who reached their 
homes toiled long and wearily, returning in rags, hunger, 
disappointment, and shame. Some never came back, 
who started for home. They fell in weariness and death 
by the way, and so reached that holy land whose Golden 
City was far more accessible than the grim walls en- 


cloning so many of the scenes of our dear Lord's min- 
. try. : 





a — 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST.* 
A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 

Read Mark 4: 1-9; 14 20. 

Singing: “ Lord, thou callest for the workers.” 

S.perintendent: We have read the parable of the sower 
and its explanation. Ia other teachings our Lord 
Jesus likered works in his kingdom to sowing and 
reaping. Do you recall one such comparison ? 

Class No, 1.—First scholar : 

And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how (Mark 4: 26, 27). 

Second scholar : 

For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corm in the ear (Mark 4 : 28). 
Third scholar : ' 

But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth 
in the sickle, because the harvest is come (Mark 4 : 29). 
Superintendent : And now, since work in God’s kingdom 

—the teaching of his truth—is likened to seed-sow- 
ing, let us learn from the Bible, Who should sow, 
Where they should sow, When they should sow, 
How they should sow, The results of sowing, The 
duty of reaping, and The duty of thanksgiving in 
harvest. 

Who should sow the seed of God’s truth? 

Class No 2: Parents should be its sowers. God’s com- 
mand to them is ' 

These words, which I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up (Deut. 6: 6, 7). 

Class No. 3: Ministers of Christ should sow it. 

And he said unto them, Go ve into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature (Mark 16: 15). 

Class No. 4: Teachers are set to this sowing. 


And he gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets; and some. 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ (Eph. 4: 11, 12). 


Class No 5: Everybody who knows God’s truth should 
sow it. 


As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace ol 
God (1 Pet. 4: 10). 


Superintendent : Where should the seed of God’s truth be 
sown? 
Class No 6 —First scholar : 
The field is the world (Matt. 13: 28). 
Second scholar : 
Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations (Matt. 28: 19). 
Third scholar : 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters (Isa, 22: 20). 
Fourth scholar : 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days (Eccles. i1: 1). ’ 


Singing: ‘“ Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 


Superintendent : When should the seed of God’s truth be 
sown ? 


Class No. 7.—First scholar: In the day of hope for the 
sinner, 


Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of 
salvation (2 Cor. 6 : 2). 


Second scholar: In the day of the sinner’s danger. 
SAYS: 


When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die; if thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his 
way, that wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood 
wiil I require at thine hand (Ezek. 33: 8). 


Third scholar: Early and late. 


In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 


either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good 
(Eccles, 11: 6). 


God 


Fourth scholar : Whenever the opportunity offers. 


As we have therefore opportunity, Jet us do good unto all 


men, especially unto them who are of the household of faith 
(Gal. 6: 10). 


Singing: “Sow in the morn thy seed.” 
Superintendent : How is the seed of truth to be sown? * 
Clas No. 8: By its preaching. 

How then shall they call on him in -whom they have not 


believed ? and how shall oer. believe in him of whom they 


have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
(Rom, 10: 14.) 


Class No. 9: In Bible study. 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 


for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness (2 Tim. 3: 16), 


Class No, 10: Through sacred song. 

Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom ; 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord (Col, 3: 16). 


* This exercise is printed in pamphlet form at $2.00 r hundred. 
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Class No. 11: By personal example. 


Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven (Matt. 
5: 16). 


Superintendent : Have children anything to do in teach- 
ing others by their example? 


Primary class : 


Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be 
pure, and whether it be right (Prov. 20: 11). 


Primary class sings: “ Jesus bids us shine,” 


Superintendent : What are the results of the sowing of 
God’s truth ? 


Class No 12.—First scholar : 


He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him (Psa, 126 : 6). 


Second scholar : 


Another parable = he forth unto them, saying, The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and sowed in his field: which indeed is the least of all 
seeds: but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of fe air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof (Matt, 13 : 31, 32). 


Third scholar : 


To him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure reward 
(Prov. 11: 18). 


Superintendent : What does the Bible say as to the duty of 
reaping ? 


Class No. 13.— First scholar : 


Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy (Hosea 
10: 12). 


Second scholor: 


Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap (Gal. 6: 7). 


Third scholar : 


And let us not be weary in well doing: for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not (Gal. 6 : 9). 


Fourth scholar : 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126: 5). 
Superintendent; When are we to reap? 
Fifth scholar : Now. 


Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh har- 
vest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the fields; for they are white already to haryest. And he that 
reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal 
(John 4: 35, 36). ” 


Superintendent ; And now when the harvests of this year 
have been gathered in, it is comely that we should 
publicly thank God for them. What psalm incul- 
cates thankfulness for God’s harvest gifts ? 


Class No 14 —F rst scholar: 


Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing praise upon the 
harp untoour God. Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
who prepa eth rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains. He giveth to the beast his food, and te 
the young raveus which ery. ... He maketh peace in thy 
reer vy fiileth thee with the fiuest of the waeat (Psa. 
147 : 7-9, 14). 


Superintendent: What words of Moses teach us to thank 
God for the good land which he has given us? 


Second scholar : 


The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of val- 
leys and hide; a land of wheat, and barley. and vines, and fig 
trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey; a 
land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness thou 
shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass, When thou hast 
eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for 
the good land which he hath given thee (Deut. 8 : 7-10): 


Superintendent : What thankful acknowledgment of God’s 


ety throughout all the year is appropriate for 
us a 


Third scholar : 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: 
and the little hills rejoice on every side. The pastures are 
clothed with flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they sing (Psa. 65 : 11-13). 

All the teahers : 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men! For he satisfieth 


the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness 
(Psa. 107: 8,9). ail 


Singing: “ Come, ye joyful people, come.” 
Superintendent : : 


O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good: for his m 
endureth for ever (Psa. 136 :1). — 


Scholars : 


Who giveth food to all flesh: for his mercy endureth for 
ever (Psa, 136 : 25). 


All: 


Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel our father, for ever and 
ever. Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the 
heaven and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and thou art exalted as head above all. Both riches and 
honour come of thee, and thou reignest over all; and in thine 
hand is power and might; and in thine hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all. Now therefore, our God, 
we rae thee, and praise thy glorious name (1 Chron, 29 : 
10, 13). 


Superintendent : 
Blessed be the Lord for evermore. 
All: 
“Amen and amen (Psa. 89 : 52). 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1880.] 


6. November 7.—Joseph in Prison Gen, 39: 21, 28, 40: 1-8 
. November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler Gen, 41; 41-57 
8 November 21.—Joseph and his Brethren.........-. Gen, 44: 30-74; 45: 1-8 
9. November 28.—Jacob and Pharaoh Gen. 47: 1-12 
10, December 5.—The Last Days of Jacob 
ll, December 12.—The Last Days ot Joseph 
12. December 19.—Review of the Lesaons, 
13 December 26,—Giving 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1880. 
Title: JACOB AND PHARAOH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: TH® HOARY HEAD Is A CROWN OF GLORY, IF IT 
BE FOUND IN TILK WAY OF RIGHTROUSNESS.— Prov, 16: 31. 


Lesson Topic: A Godly Man’s Blessing. 


1. A Sovereign’s Welcome, v. 1-6. 
2. A Patriarch’s Gratitude, v. 7-10. 
3. A Son’s Devotedmess, v. 11, 12, 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 22: Gen, 47: 1-12. A godly man’s blessing. 

Tuesday, November 23: Josh, 23: 1-11, A welcome to earthly 
possessions, 

Wednesday, November 24: Matt. 25: 31-40, A welcome to 
heavenly inheritance. 

Thursday, November 25: 1 Chron, 29: 10-28. The blessing 
of a kingly father. 

Friday, November 26: Gen. 11: 17-24. The blessing of a 
kingly priest. 

Saturday, November 27: Prov. 4: 1-13. A son’s witnessing, 

Sunday, November 28: 1 Kings 8: 12-21. A son’s faithfulness, 


LESSON TEXT. 
{[Gen, 47 : 1-12.] 

1, Then Joseph came and told Pharaoh, and said, My father 
and my brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and all that 
they have, are come out of the land of Canaan; and, behold, 
they are in the land of Goshen. 

2. And he took some of his brethren, even five men, and pre- 
sented them unto Pharaoh. 

3. And Pharaoh said unto his brethren, What is your occu- 
pation? And they said unto Pharaoh, Thy servants are shep- 
herds, both we, and also our fathers. 

4. They said moreover unto Pharaoh, For to sojourn in the 
land are we come; for thy servants have no pasture for their 
flocks; for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan: now 
therefore, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the land of 
Goshen. 

5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee : 

6. The land of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land 
make thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen 
let them dwell: and if thou knowest any men of activity among 
them, then make them rulers over my cattle. 

7. And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him 
before Pharaoh: and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 

8. And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art thou? 

9. And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage ore a hundred and thirty years: few and evil 
have the days of the years of my life been, and have not at- 
tained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in 
the days of their pilgrimage. : 

10. And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Pharaoh. 

11, And Joseph placed his father and his brethren, and gave 
them a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, 
in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 

12, And Joseph nourished his father, and his brethren, and 
all his father’s household, with bread, according to their 
families, 


Outline: f 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen, 47:1, They are in the land of Goshen ——And he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face unto Goshen; 
and they came nigh into the land of Goshen, Gen, 46 : 28,—— 
I will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which my peo- 
ple dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end 
thou mayest know that [am the Lord in the midst of the 
earth, Ex. 8 : 22.—Only in the land of Goshen, where the 
children of Israel were, was there no hail. Ex. 9 : 26. 

V. 2. Some of his brethren.——At the second time Joseph was 
made known to his brethren; and Joseph’s kindred was made 
known unto Pharaoh. Acts 7: 13. 

Presented them to Pharaoh.——We preach, warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus, Col. 1 : 28,.——Now 
unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding 
joy. Jude 24. 

V. 3. What is your.oceupation f——Then said they unto him, 
Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause this evil is upon us; 
What is thine occupation ? and whence comest thou? what is 
thy country ? and of what people art thou? Jonah 1: 8, 


Thy servants are shepherds,——It shall come to pass when 


Pharaoh shall call you, and shall say, What is your occupa- 
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| tion? that ye shall say, Thy servants’ trade hath been about 
cattle from our youth even until now, both we, and also our 
fathers: that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen; for every 
shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians, Gen. 46 : 33, 
34..— Then answered Amos, and said to Amaziah, I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was a herdman, 
and a gatherer of sycamore fruit, Amos 7 : 14. 

V.4. For to sojourn in the land are we come.——He said 
unto Abram, Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger 
in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they 
shall afflict them four hundred years. Gen. 15 : 13.——Thou 
shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, A Syrian ready 
to perish was my father; and he went down into Egypt, and 
sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation great, 
mighty, and populous. Deut, 26 : 5.——lIsrael also came into 
Egypt; and Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. Psa. 105: 
23.——My people went down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn 
there; and the Assyrian oppressed them without cause. Isa. 
52:4. r 

For the famine is sore in the land of Canaan. —— Now 
there came a dearth over all the land of Egypt and Chanaan, 
and great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance, 
Acts 7: 11. 

V.6. Make them rulers over my cattle. Moreover thou shalt 
provide out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of 
truth, hating covetousness; and place such over them, to be 
rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
and rulers of tens, - Ex. 18 : 21.——A certain man of the ser- 
vants of Saul was there that day, detained before the Lord ; 
and his name was Doeg, an Edomite, the chiefest of the herd- 
men that belonged to Saul. 1 Sam. 21 : 7.-—He had much cattle 
both in the low country, and in the plains; husbandmen also, and 
vinedressers in the mountains, and in Carmel: for he loved 
husbandry. 2 Chron, 26 : 10. 

V.7. And Jacob blessed Pharaoh.—On this wise ye shall 
bless the children of Israel, saying unto them, The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace. Num. 6 : 23-26.——When the 
king was come over, the king kissed Barzillai, and blessed 
him; and he returned unto his place. 2 Sam. 19: 39. 

V. 9. Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been. 
——We are strangers before thee, and sojourners as were all 
our fathers: our days on the earth are as a shadow, and there 
is none abiding. 1 Chron, 29: 15. We are but of yesterday, 
and know nothing, because our days upon earth are a shadow. 
Job 8 : 9.——Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. Job 14:1. 

The days of my pilgrimage. Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
and give ear unto my cry; hold not thy peace at my tears:: 
for I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were. Psa. 39 : 12.——I am a stranger in the earth. 
Psa. 119 : 19. Now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God: for he hath prepared for them a city. Heb. 11: 16. 

V.12. Nourished his father and his brethren.——Blessed be 
the Lord, which hath not left thee this day without a kinsman, 
that his name may be famous in Israel. And he shall be unto 
thee the restorer of thy life, and the nourisher of thine old age. 
Ruth 4: 14, 15. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


While yet Joseph’s brethren had not recovered from their 
surprise, at the declaration which made him known to them, 
Joseph tells them to hasten and go up to Canaan, to tell their 
father all the news, and bring him, and all that he has, down 
to Egypt. There, Joseph says, he will nourish them through 
the famine. Then they give way to their feelings, and 
embrace, and weep, and at length talk freely together. 

Pharaoh, hearing that Joseph’s brethren are with him, is 
pleased, and so are his servants with him. He commands 
Joseph to send for his father and all the family, and directs 
provision to be made accordingly with the utmost liberality. 
Joseph sent his brethren, with wagons, and loads of good 
things from Egypt, to bring their father. 

Jacob would not at first believe that his son Joseph was 
alive; but at the sight of the wagons which Joseph had sent, 
he took courage, believed, and started down to Egypt. 

At Beersheba Jacob offered sacrifices to God; and there 
God appeared to him in a vision, and told him to go down 
to Egypt, assured of a blessing on himself and his posterity. 
Then Jacob went on with his whole family and all their cattle 
and goods toward Egypt. 

Leaving them on the journey, the narrative gives a list of 
the children and grandchildren of Jacob at that time. The 
whole number, including Jacob himself, was seventy. 

The traveling company came to Goshen, the north-eastern 
portion of Egypt, not only the nearest to Palestine, but the 
most productive portion of the whole land,—as indeed it is 
to-day. As soon as Joseph heard that they were there, he 
drove in his chariot to meet Israel his father. Just after that 
meeting, the present lesson begins. 

Shepherds, to which class Jacob’s people belonged, were 
generally held in abomination by the Egyptians. Both the 
Bible and the Egyptian monuments tell us so. 

Rameses was either the land of Goshen or a part of it. It 
is perhaps here so named by anticipation ; that is, the writer 
gives it a name by which it was known in his day, which 








was, of course, long after the events of this lesson. In that 
case, the name was probably derived from the king Rameses 
the Great, who is commonly supposed to have been the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Israelites. But it is possible 
that the name was older. The name means child, or chil- 
dren, of Ra, the sun-god. The Greek name of this Rameses 
appears to have been Heroopolis ; that is, city of the heroes, 
In either case, the name “the land of Rameses” was per- 
haps so named from a city within it; and not directly from 
the king. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.—Joseph came. Rather, “went,” as our idiom 
requires.— And told Pharaoh. Made the formal announce- 
ment of the arrival.—Goshen. The origin and meaning of 
the name are uncertain, but it is generally agreed that it was 
applied to the frontier region between Egypt and Canaan. It 
probably bordered on the Tanitic branch of the Nile (hence 
called Zoan or Tanis, Psa. 78: 12), and extended from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The district is still noted for 
its fertility. The precise boundaries of Goshen make an 
interesting theme for biblical geographers, but are of little 
consequence to the ordinary reader. 

Verse 2.— He took some of his brethren, even fivemen. Better, 
“Of the whole number of his brethren he took five men.” 
He selected to that number such as were suitable for his pur- 
pose. These, with himself, would make just one-half of the 
whole. 

Verse 3.— We are shepherds. To Pharaoh’s natural ques- 
tion the men make this true and frank answer, adding that it 
was an ancestral occupation. ‘ Shepherds” includes those 
who owned and tended other cattle as well as those who cared 
fir sheep. That this class of men were odious to the 
Egyptians appears from the monuments, and is generally 
admitted, but it has been variously accounted for. Perhaps 
it is best attributed to the antipathy always existing between 
nomad tribes and those who dwell in cities, or only till the 
soil. Pastoral people on the frontier are often tempted to 
brigandage and invasion, and so become offensive to‘the set- 
tled population. 

Verse 4.—They said moreover. Taking occasion to present 
their request.—To sojourn. That is, for a temporary stay 
during the famine. This was*heir view of the case, though 
as we know, God meant it otherwise——No pasture. The 
drought, it would seem, had made the grazing very scanty.— 
Let thy servants dwell in the land of Goshen. This request, 
which was made at the prompting of Joseph (46: 34), was 
grounded upon the facts that the region was fertile, and 
suitable for grazing ; that it was on the frontier, and allowed 
its occupants to lead their flocks and herds into any fertile 
spots in the adjoining desert; and that being wholly at one 
extremity of Egypt it would enable the Hebrews to protect 
themselves from assimilation to the heathen. 

Verse 6.—T he land of Egypt is before thee. Whatever was 
Pharaoh’s motive, whether to gratify Joseph or to increase 
the number of his subjects, he made an unqualified and 
unlimited grant in answer to the request. The entire coun- 
try was set at their choice.—Jf thou knowest any men of activity. 
Rather, “able men.” Pharaoh having known by experience 
what Joseph was, deemed it likely that his brothers shared 
his qualifications.—Rulers over my cattle. Rather, “chief 
herdsmen over that I have.”” They were to be superintendents 
of those who had the charge of his herds and flocks. 

Verse 7.—After presenting his brethren to,the monarch, 
Joseph introduced his father.—Set him. Doubtless in a posi- 
tion of honor.—Blessed Pharaoh. Some are disposed to 
attenuate this into a mere greeting or salutation, but there 
seems no reason to depart from the strict sense of the term, 
to invoke or pronounce a.blessing. Although Jacob was a 
stranger, and in private life, his years, his character, and his 
relations to Jehovah, abundantly warranted him in pronoun- 
cing a benediction upon the benefactor of his house. 


Verse 8.—How old art thow? This is a curt and rude sub- 
stitute for the rhythmic flow of the original (as in the margin) 
“ How many are the days of the years of thy life?” Pharaoh 
seems to have been struck not so much with the benediction 
of the patriarch as with his venerable appearance. Perhaps 
toil, grief, and anxiety had furrowed his face, and made him 
look older than he really was. ‘The days of the years” is 
not idle reduplication, but a drawing out of the phrase to 
make it intensive, bringing to view not only the long succession 
of years, but the many days of which they are composed. 

Verse 9.—My pilgrimage. Rather, “sojournings,” which 
indeed presents much the same idea, but in another form 
(Gen. 23: 4; 1 Chron. 29: 15; Psa. 39: 12; Heb. 11: 9, 13). 
The thought is the temporary abode of one tarrying ina 
strange land. This thought is wholly irreconcilable with 
the notion some hold that the patriarchs had no conception of 
a future life-— Few and evil. Few, as appears by the close of 
the verse, in comparison with his forefathers. Isaac had lived 
180 years, Abraham 175, and Terah 205. It is true Jacob 
was mistaken in supposing his own death was near at hand, for 
he survived this interview seventeen years; but even counting 
hese, he fell far short of his immediate ancestors,—not to 
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speak of those before the flood. Nor can there be much 
doubt that his days were “evil.” His lonely flight from 
home, his ill-treatment by Laban, the dissensions in his house- 
hold, the criminal misfortune of his only daughter, the 
furious wrath of Simeon and Levi, the death of Rachel, the 
long years of anguish during which he mourned the loss of 
Joseph,—all these threw a dark shadow over a large portion 
of his active life. Always an untoward event of some kind 
was preying upon his spirits. Yet his review was without 
bitterness, for he was sustained by an immortal hope. “ Where- 
fore God was not ashamed'to be called their God, for he pre- 
pared for them a city” (Heb. 11:16). He dwelt in tents 
now as a sojourner, but somewhere in the future was a city 
which had durable foundations and a divine architect, 
Although he saw it “ afar off,” yet he was fully persuaded of 
its existence, and saluted it as the native country of his 
soul, 

Verse 10.—Blessed Pharaoh. The patriarch, having thus 
stated and commented on the number of the days of his 
years, renewed his benediction of the king, and departed. It 
is quite likely that much more passed between them, but the 
spirit of inspiration has seen fit to record only the one ques- 
tion and its answer. 

Verse 11.—This verse simply relates the activity of Joseph 
in carrying out the direction of the monarch and the wishes 
of his father and brethren. The only peculiarity is the new 
name given to the abode of the Israelites—The land of 
Rameses. So called, doubtless, because Rameses was the 
capital of the district. The site of this city (Ex. 12: 37; 
Num. 33: 3, 5) is still much questioned, some scholars placing 
it as far south as On (Heliopolis), or below it, and others, as 
Brugsch, as far north as San, the ancient Zoan, or Tanis. The 
more probable opinion places it at the present Tell Ramsis, 
a quadrangular mound near Belbeis ; or, if not there, at least 
atsome point in the western end of the Wady Tumilat. The 
question derives its chief interest from its bearing upon the 
controversy as to the point at which the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea, the city Rameses being one of their points of depar- 
ture from Egypt. 

Verse 12.— Joseph nourished. The faithful son and brother 
fulfilled his word to Jacob and the eleven with their numerous 
households, carrying them all safely through the years of this 
famine. The supplies he sent were not indiscriminate. He 
would waste nothing even upon his kindred, but furnished 
them with food according to their families ; or, as the literal 
rendering is, “in proportion to the little ones” in each 
family. 


“HOW OLD ART THOU ?” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Recurring to an earlier chapter in the history of this patri- 
arch Jacob, we find that one time he had had occasion to take 





some of the utterances of his favorite son Joseph quite to 
heart. Just as long as this singular dreamer described | 
visions which gave intimation of his own pre-eminence over | 
his brethren, the tale fell in naturally enough with the 
notions he cherished of that boy’s excellence. That is to | 
say, he bore with a measure of complacency such conceptions | 
of the eleven sheaves bowing down to the central sheat ; for | 
itshowed his preference was not altogether misplaced. But 
when the lad coolly announced a dream in which the sun and 
moon as well as the eleven stars made obeisance to the central 
star, he thought it must be time to put a question with a 
rebuke in it. We cannot fail to notice that his expression 
is somewhat petulant: “ What is this dream that thou has 
dreamed? Shall I and thy mother and thy brethren indeed 
come to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth?” 

Since that day twenty-three years have passed ; and now 
we are called to look at another scene, far away in Egypt. 
Pharaoh is on the throne; his chief officer Joseph leads up 
the whole family for an introduction. Jacob “ blessed ” the 
king; but he bent his head to receive his shelter and sup- 
port from the ruler. All the favors he was accepting he owed 
to Joseph. We wonder whether the old man still “ observed 
the saying” to which he had objected so long ago; for this 
looks like the story of the obeisant stars in realization. 

The whole narrative is picturesque, but the most interest- 
ing part of it is the conversation between the king and the 
patriarch. Almost every word suggests a practical admoni- 
tion. See verses 8, 9. 

I. The earliest lesson is concerning our notion of the age we 
have attained. Pharaoh put-his opening question very 
abruptly. 

It would modify our views in many particulars, if one 
should inquire of us, and compel us to answer: “ How old 
art thou?” For even census-takers are unpopular, though 
they are strangers. Timid people cover up the coming on of 
years by many a little subterfuge of concealment. It might 
be exceedingly disenchanting, and indeed at times seem posi- 
tively coarse, to venture upon exposing the remedies that 
subtle Art offers to feeble Nature, in the presence of a faded 
belle gorgeously appareled, or a worn-out gallant still seek- 
ing social recognition. But one cannot help thinking it 
would be a salutary exercise to force men and women to 
sedate thought about the inevitable flight of time, and the 








decent sobrieties belonging to the register of one’s name in 
the old family Bible. 

When the brave apostle to the Gentiles became a man, he 
says he put away childish things; and when he became an 
old man, he was candid enough to call himself “ Paul the 
aged,” and talk serenely of his “departure” at hand. Here 
comes the appositeness, in the lesson before us, of what is 
called the Golden Text: “The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness.” 


II, Let us put another suggestion alongside of this: namely, 
that concerning our notion of the life we are living. The word 
employed by Jacob is wonderfully beautiful and specific. 

What is a “ pilgrimage”? The dictionary thus defines it 
exactly : “ A journey for religious purposes to a place esteemed 
holy.” How different life would be to most people, if they 
honestly figured it as a journey for a religious purpose! On 
Albert Durer’s monument is the one word “ Emigravit.” 
The old citizens of Nuremberg whisper when they read it, 
“Yes; he has emigrated.” We have ourselves a singular 
colloquial form of speech much like that; we say of a man 
sometimes, “ He is dead and gone.” Of course, if he is dead, 
he is gone; we mean to intensify the impression by repeating 
tautologically the terms. We dwell upon the idea of absence. 
It would certainly be better to reflect more on the purpose of 
life than on its mere ending ; and that is “ to glorify God and 
enjoy him forever.” , 

All men hate and dread this solemn silence left behind. 
They put money in marble slabs, and genius in epitaphs. 
Sometimes they build up impositions on each other. I once 
read of a sculptor who cut his own name in the stone of the 
pyramid he was hired to erect for another; this he covered 
with stucco, and then drew the employer’s title across that ; 
in a few years, the rich man was forgotten, and the artist was 
praised for all the virtues in the inscription. To live for 
mere fame is not “ a journey for religious purposes.” 


III. Then, in the third place, there is a suggestion found 
here concerning the standing one has already reached. Jacob 
makes a comparison of his history with that of others; he 
counts his hundred and thirty years as “few;” he says his 
“ fathers’ had more. 

Indeed, many of them lived much longer than this; some 
reached six or eight hundred years before they died. Ordi- 
nary life grew shorter as human history neared the eras of 
the patriarchs. While we are studying such biographies, we 
feel certain that time is one of the most mysterious things in 
the Old Testament. Chronologically, half of the Bible is 
found in the one book of Genesis. Exodus begins more than 
half way down from Creation to Christ. No wonder Jacob 
felt as if such a brief period as his did not go for much in 
these vast sweeps of duration. A few men absorbed the 
records, 

It isa natural and familiar thing for elderly people to 
imagine that time hurries more than it used todo. Seasons 
vanish in swifter step than formerly as the stately march 
moveson. Thoughtfully we contemplate ourselves as dwell- 
ing among others better and worse. How quickly our rest- 
less rivalries sink into nothing! Men of youth and middle 
ife rush on to become mem, of old age; so some of us find 
ourselves upon the “ retired list” before we are tired. How 
pitiful are the subterfuges which some employ to keep away 
the pangs Of jealousy that others’ successes give them! How 
awkwardly they shrug their shoulders, when the earliest 
signs of decrepitude come on! How precarious appears the 
hold any one has among men! 

IV. Still further: Jacob’s reply suggests a lesson concern- 
ing the experiences through which we have passed. He pronounces 
a requiem, as it were, over all the comforts he has had. He 
asserts that these days of his have been “evil” as well as 
few. 

It will seem to every reader now that this patriarch was 
not just fair to his surroundings. There was no reason for 
his making so melancholy a show of himself. Things were 
looking up with him; he might have afforded to be in better 
spirits there before Joseph. It was fitting enough that Jacob 
should be sober; it was not necessary at all that he should 
grow sad. We may accept the conclusion that old age 
modifies all estimates of activity and exploit; but a generous 
register of God’s goodness and grace will render one more 
cheerful in his speech. The days of our years are not all evil. 

One of the most attractive of those pictures of aged men 


reward? Let thy servant, I pray theé@turn back again, that 
I may die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of 
my father and of my mother.” 

It was an eloquent answer, and the monarch accepted it as 
final. Very vivid and affecting is the picture here offered of 
that period of human life in which all the so-called pleasures 
of worldly association lose their attractiveness. Then the 
eye ceases its longing for delicate shades of silks and com- 
plexions, Then exhausted appetites are dull to the taste of 
fine wines or exquisite sauces, The ear is fatigued with the 
strain of eager listening for a run or a cadenza, no matter 
how artistic. Power of high criticism is gone, as well as the 
hankering for it. Singing men and singing women give 
place now to some little child who has learned a Bethlehem 
hymn. In cheerful hours of meditation, the tranquil saint 
prefers to think of the time soon coming when he shall lie 
under shadowed sods beside the grave of his father and of 
his mother. 

V. Thus we reach a lesson, the best of all, suggested here 
in this answer of Jacob, namely, that concerning our outlook 
which still remains. A second time is this word “ pilgrimage” 
employed for a description of human life. We have dwelt 
upon the definition so far as it gives the thought of a “jour- 
ney for religious purposes ;” but we have said nothing about 
the “ place esteemed holy.” 

Jacob was mistaken in his pensiveness of feeling that day 
before Pharaoh ; he was not so near a failure as he imagined. 
He had a chance to redeem much time still. There remained 
seventeen vigorous years for his life yet. But he was wise in 
reflecting now upon the far future, rather than upon the near. 
It would have done a man like him no good to set out for a 
reputation in the land of Egypt. It was better to leave all 
earthly fame for Joseph, and just settle himself down to the 
work of getting ready for departure. 

The achievements of human fame are meagre any way. 
Let readers of the Bible apply some quiet test for a moment. 
Who was Arba? Who among us can relate or recall the story 
of Arba? And yet he was actually a giant in his age; he 
was the son of a giant, and the father of a giant, indeed, one 
of the most famous of the Anakim. Afterwards a mighty 
city was called by his name. But how few are familiar 
enough with him to state without a map where “ Kirjath- 
Arba” was, until they are reminded that its name was changed 
to Hebron a few years subsequently, because it had become 





celebrated for eventful history far more famous than that of 
the forgotten giant ! 
No: Jacob was wise in that he “ blessed Pharaoh,” and 
| afterward left him alone; wise in that he turned from 
this life to the other life which shines out beautiful and 
beyond it. Let me close this article with a quotation that I 
| find copied in my scrap-book : 
“There is no drinking, no swearing, no ranting a soul out 
of its immortality; and the great question, when we come 
| hereafter to be judged, will not be ‘ How demurely have you 
looked, or how boldly have you believed?’ nor ‘ With what 
length have you prayed, or with what loudness and vehe- 
mence have you preached ?’ but ‘ How holily have you lived, 
and how uprightly have you walked ?’” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Joseph came and told Pharaoh, and said, My father and my 
brethren, and their flocks . . . are come (v.1). Joseph wasn’t 
ashamed of his poor relations, nor afraid to let his humble 
origin be kept in mind. Even when he was in a palace, and 
ruler over a proud people who despised shepherds, he sent 
into another country to bring his plain old father to live near 
him, and then he made public the fact that he came of a 
shepherd stock. And this frankness wasn’t the ruin of 
Joseph, either. He didn’t lose ground with the king, nor 
stand any worse with the Egyptians because of it. Of course 
he didn’t, There is nothing meaner than to have a false 
pride of family, Family pride is all right; but it must be 
real pride. If a man comes of a good family, he has a right 
to be proud of it; and he ought to try and keep up the 
family standing. If, again, he comes of a poor family, or of 
a low one, he ought to be proud of that, and be glad that he 
is lifting up his whole family by his well-doing. He who is 
ashamed of his father and mother, or who wants to pass for 
one of a better family than theirs, is a son of whom his 





that we find in the Bible is, [ think, that of Barzillai. It, parents have reason to be ashamed, and he ought to be 


may prove refreshing to many to read over ‘this idyl-like 
story once more now. See 2 Samuel 19: 31-39. This old 
Gileadite had been invited suddenly to change his residence 
to Jerusalem, and with promise of unlimited royal favor to 
assume his place at court. He received the munificent pro- 
posal with due respect, but declined it firmly : 

“ How long have I to live, that | should go up with the 
king unto Jerusalem? Iam this day fourscore years old 
and can I discern between good and evil? 
taste what I eat or what I drink? Can I hear any more the 
voice of singing men and singing women? Wherefore then 
should thy servant be yet a burden unto my lord the king? 
Thy servant will go a little way over Jordan with the king, 
and why should the king recompense it me with such a 


Can thy servant | 


| ashamed of himself. 
Pharaoh said, ... What is your occupation? (v. 3.) That 
| was a fair questien, and an important one. It was a proper 
question then to the brethren of Joseph; it is quite as much 
so to you and to me to-day. What is your occupation? 
| What do you do in the world? What do you try to do? 
What are you fitted todo? Whatare you good for? What 
| are you living for; and how are you showing that this is the 
case? You might not answer that question as some of your 
neighbors would answer it for you. They might say that 
| your occupation was to make yourself comfortable, regardless 
of the welfare of others; or to make as much show as possi- 
| ble out of the little you are and have ; or to attend to every- 
| body’s affairs except your own ; or to find fault with all crea- 
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tion ; or to get on in life without doing anything in particu- 
lar. You might be puzzled to tell just what your occupation 
is—especially if you had to answer the question as asked by 
the King of kings. And an honest answer from you would, 
perhaps, show that your real occupation is very different from 
your nominal one ; that it is not the occupation that you pro- 
fess to have—not that for which you are paid; that you give 
more of your time, more of your energies, more of your heart, 
and more of your thoughts, to some outside matter than to the 
business which you are supposed to look after, and which by 
right you ought to have in hand. It is a good plan to stop 
once in a while and meet squarely such a question as that, 
“ What is your occupation?” Well now, What isit? And 
are you attending to it faithfully ? 

Pharaoh sprke,. . . saying,. . . in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell (v. 6). Because of his love 
for Joseph, Pharaoh would do his utmost in behalf of those 
whom Joseph loved. Whatever was their station in life, 
or whatever their occupation, if they were dear to Joseph, 
they should have royal provision made for their welfare. If 
we love another very dearly, we can never shut from our 
hearts those whom that dear one loves. We shall be ready 
to make sacrifices for any one in whom the heart of our other 
self is bound up. Shall we doubt that God is less loving 
than his children, or that the sweep of his love is more lim- 
itel? The disciples of his Son are sure to be dear to the 
heart of the Father. The best of the Land over which that 
Son’ is Ruler is open to the humblest of the family of the 
redeemed in Christ. 

If thou knowest any men of activity among them, then make 
them rulers over my cattle (v. 6). Pharaoh didn’t want Joseph 
to be afraid of nepotism, but he did want him to be afraid of 
incompetency. He might appoint his relatives to office—but 
only on condition that they were found fit for the business in 
hand. With all his arbitrary power, and with all his kindly 
interest in Joseph and his relatives, Pharaoh insisted on a 
preliminary examination before one of the new comers was 
appointed a cattle-keeper. There certainly ought to be as 
much care exercised nowadays in selecting teachers for the 
Sunday-school as in choosing cattle-drivers in the days of 
Pharaoh. The care of the average Christian child ought to 
be counted as important as the care of an Egyptian calf. But 
is it? How does this matter stand in your Sunday-school ? 
Not even the minister’s daughter or the superintendent’s son 
ought to be a teacher in the Sunday-school without being 
found fitted for the place. 

Few and evil have the days of the years of my life been (v. 9). 
Life looks very different when looked back upon, than when 
looked forward to. A.quarter of a century, or a haif-cen- 
tury, would seem a long way ahead to a young person; but 
how short it seems when it is remembered by those who have 
passed it. And our estimates of value vary as much as our 
estimates of time, in looking forward or backward. It is not 
those things which we thought most of while we were striving 
for them, that seem of highest worth when we have them, 
or when we remember how they missed us, Among the 
memories of Jacob, his pleasantest, we may be sure, were 
not his cheating Esau, or his deceiving his father, or his get- 
ting the advantage of Laban. Nor was it saddest to him to 
remember his disappointment in the loss of Joseph. There 
can be no doubt that the one-tenth which Jacob gave to the 
Lord was more of a treasure to him in memory than the nine- 
tenths he held on to; and that his being lamed at Peniel was 
a pleasanter recollection than his standing up so firmly to lie 
to Isaac at Beersheba. The days of the years of our lives 
will seem few enough at the best when we come to their close. 
Whether. they are then to seem evil or not will depend on 
the use we now make of them. No day spent in the Lord’s 
service, no self-denial or generous act for others, will ever be 
counted evil in its memory. Now is the time to make ready 
for a pleasant old age—if our lives should be long spared. 
Are we using our time with that thought in mind? 

Jacob blessed Pharaoh (v.10). A good man’s prayers are a 
gift for a king. Jacob had nothing of his own to offer to 
Pharaoh ; but he could ask the King of kings to bless the 
king of Egypt, and the smallest gift of God is vaster than 
the treasures of all the earth. When Jacob left the palace 
of Pharaoh he had done more for the king, by his faith-filled 
prayer for him, than the king had done in all the provision 
he had made for the patriarch and his households. No such 
gift can ever be made to us by our best friends as is made in 
their prayers for us. To be prayed for by those who love 
us, and who love God, is something to be grateful for to God 
and to our loved ones. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. ‘ 

A number of lessons stand out in this narrative, any one 
of which might be used to advantage in its teaching. They 
proffer themselves for a choice to the teacher, in view of the 
special capabilities and needs of his class. Just look at a few 
of them. 

Joseph loved and cared for his parents and brethren. He 
was not ashamed of them when he was uplifted, and they 
were of a despised class. He made their interests his own, 





and he provided for them at every risk. In this he was an 
example to every son and brother. And in this he showed 
the qualities of a true man. He who is not faithful in every 
relation of life is not likely to have the highest success in 
any. 

The relatives of Joseph were honored for his sake. If we 
make our way up in the world, we help to uplift those who 
are one with us, or who, are bound to us. And when our 
loved ones win honor, we have a share in it. 

Whatever the brethren of Joseph were fitted for, they would 
have a chance todo, It isso the world over. The best way 
to get a good place is to be prepared to fill a good place. 
What you can do, is an important factor in settling the ques- 
tion, what you are to do. 

Here were two crowned heads meeting. ‘ The hoary head 
is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness ;” and the patriarch Jacob had this crown. Pharaoh 
had a crown of empire. The blessing of the man of God 
was a grander gift than the mere earthly king could give. 
Whoever is found in the way of righteousness may have 
the crown of glory, and be a king and a priest unto God, in 
Christ. 

And here we see how God’s plans work toward fulfillment. 
Jacob set out with nothing in his character or in his birth- 
right to commend him; but by the grace of God he was now 
recognized and honored in the palace of the mightiest king 
of earth; one of his shepherd-boy sons was the acting ruler 
of that great nation ; and the king of Egypt, who cared little 
for Jehovah, was an instrument of God for the furtherance 
of the scheme of the world’s redemption through the prom- 
ised Seed of Jacob. What reason have we to dcubt or to fear 
while this God is our God, and is planning for our good? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review briefly the incidents of the two previous lessons to 
find if the children have a clear idea of Joseph as ruler over 
all Egypt, honored and trusted by king and people, and if 
they know the story of the repeated visits of the brothers, 
why they went, and how Joseph proved them, to see if they 
told him the truth about their father and their home. Who 
offered himself to Joseph to be a slave instead of Benjamin? 
Who heard Joseph when he wept aloud? When he had sent 
away from him every one but his eleven brothers, what three 
words did he say which made them “troubled at his pres- 
ence?” Did he speak a word of blame? Who did he say 
had sent him before them? What did he say God sent him 
to preserve? Our lesson to-day begins with telling Pharaoh 
something about his father and brothers; he said, “They are 
come out of the land of Canaan.” They were all in Egypt 
with their flocks and herds, and all that they had. It was a 
great company ; not only his father and eleven brothers, but 
their wives and children. Some of the children of his 
brothers were grown men, married, and had children, for 
some of the brothers were grandfathers, 

In all of Jacob’s family in Egypt there were seventy souls. 
How came all this company ere? The king himself 
had ordered it; he proposed to Joseph to send for them all 
to come and livein Egypt. He was pleased to honor the 
man who had saved his nation and ruled so wisely. “ Send 
wagons for them,” said Pharaoh; “ bring the wives and the 
little ones ; they shall have the fat of the land.” 

The eleven brothers went home. What little present had 
Jacob sent when they left him? They took back to Canaan 
wagons and provisions and presents in abundance. The man 
who was once stripped of his one gay coat gave each man a 
suit of clothes, but to Benjamin five changes and fifteen times 
as many pieces of silver as the brothers once had for the 
young slave they sold. Jacob was glad when Benjamin came 
back safely, and Simeon was unbound and at home, but he 
could not believe the news—“ Joseph is yet alive, and is gov- 
ernor over all Egypt.” They had before told of rough treat- 
ment. Filled with surprise, he fainted; they revived him 
with their joyful story ; and when he heard the rolling wheels, 
for wagons were almost unknown in Canaan, and saw the 
presents, he knew that Joseph was alive, and said : “I will go 
and see him before I die.” : 

The king sent word not to regard their stuff, for they should 
have enough in Egypt, but they took all they had; Jacob, 
with the women and children in wagons, the sons and grand- 
sons leading® he flocks and moving the goods. And so Jacob 
took the last long journey of his life. He was not in such 
haste as not to stop at one dear place. At Beer-sheba, where 
Isaac had built an altar, where God had spoken more than 
once, the whole company stopped, and Jacob offered sacri- 
fices and prayer. In the night God spoke to him. Where 
had God spoken to him in the night long before? What did 
Jacob see in his dreams then? What did God promise at 
Bethel? At Beer-sheba he said again, “I will go down with 
thee.” “Fear not to go into Egypt.” Is there ever anything 
to fear when the promise is “I am with thee?” Which was 
best for Jacob, the invitation of a king or the promise of 
God ? 

In the land of Goshen.—Goshen was the best part of 
Egypt, the very place for cattle and herds. Judah hurried 





on before to tell Joseph when they were coming. Joseph 
ordered out his chariot, and went to meet his father. Whata 
meeting it was! the lost son found, the one mourned as dead 
alive. Do you wonder that the story says that when he fell 
on his father’s neck they wept a good while? Joseph had 
them stop in the land of Goshen, and then he told the king 
they had all come, as he said. 

Joseph’s brethren before Pharaoh.—Joseph selected five of his 
brothers to present to the king, while the rest stayed with the 
flocks. “ We are shepherds as our fathers were,” they said, 
when Pharaoh asked. “To sojourn in the land have we 
come, for the famine is sore in the land of Canaan; let us, 
we pray thee, dwell in the land of Goshen.” Pharaoh was 
not only glad to tell Joseph that his father and brethren 
should dwell in the best of the land, but he told Joseph to 
select the most careful and trustworthy shepherds among 
them, and make them overseers of his cattle and herdmen. 

Jacob before Pharaoh.—Joseph brought his father before 
the king. Pharaoh was the grandest king then on earth, but 
Jacob was the man whom God had called a prince, for he 
had wrestled with God, and prevailed in prayer. 
name did God give him that night? The king in his splen- 
dor looked at the old man bent and worn with sorrows and 
trials. Jacob bowed before the king, but in him he only saw 
one whom God had used to save and help his beloved Joseph, 
and who had raised him from a prison toa throne. The old 
man raised his trembling hands, and spoke words of blessing 
on the king. What question did the king ask of Jacob? 
Do you suppose Jacob seemed to him very old and infirm? 
What did Jacob call his life? A pilgrimage means a long, 
long journey from p'ace to place, only stopping for a while, 
but having no settled home. Jacob said, “ Few and evil 
have the days of the years of my pilgrimage been.” 

He was one hundred and thirty years old. Would it seem 
to you as if he had lived only a few days? Jacob meant 
that it did not seem to him long to look back, and it was not so 
long as his father or grandfather lived; for Abraham was one 
hundred and seventy-five when he died, and Isaac was one 
hundred and eighty. Jacob’s life had been spent in tents and 
fields and long journeys: he had often been a pilgrim. Do 
you remember when he left home to be safely away from 
Esau’s anger, what he carried with him? Then when he 
came back to the place yearseafter, how he thanked God that 
he had become “two bands,” for God had given him wives and 
children and flocks. What were some of the great sorrows 
of Jacob’s life? A few years of peace and rest remained to 
finish Jacob’s life in the new home where Joseph reigned, 
Joseph watched and cared for them all, and supplied every 
want of all those families. 

This lesson must of necessity, like all the lessons of the 
quarter, be a pictorial one. Older pupils may connect with 
the scenes some parallel passages suggested by some phrases 
in the text. To “sojourn” in the land suggests Hebrews 
11:13; the answer of Jacob brings to mind the words of 
Moses, Psalm 90: 9, 10, ete. But little children need to have 
all the details of the story and a few of the Scripture words 
thoroughly taught, and after years will bring them back with 
the reflections which, if attempted now, would only confuse. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory.—How did Joseph honor the Author of all 
blessings amidst the excitement of intense filial love? (Gen. 
45:9.) Is it right or wrong for Christians to habitually 
acknowledge the human benefactor without reference to the 
great Giver of all? By what sin of omission is the Lord 
very generally dishonored? (Jas. 4: 13-15.) What portion of 
Egypt did Joseph select for the abode of his loved ones? 
(Gen. 45: 10.) Why was this his choice? Locate and 
describe it. How did the Lord dispose Pharaoh to regard 
these arrangements? (45: 16-20.) What token of thought- 
ful, tender care convinced Jacob of the truth of his sons’ 
story ? (45: 25-28.) What should be the constant effort of 
the young respecting the aged? What number of Israelites 
arrived in Goshen? (Gen. 46:27.) Describe the meeting 
between Jacob and Joseph (46: 29, 30), Why did Joseph 
instruct his brothers concerning their answer to Pharaoh? 
(46: 31-34.) Why were shepherds an abomination to the 
Egyptians? 

Verse 1.—What due respect did Joseph accord Pharaoh 
before allowing his people to settle in Goshen? What gos- 
pel injunction do children violate when they assume rights 
unsanctioned by those in authority over them? (Rom. 13: 1.) 
How does the Lord regard those who ignore the common 
prohibitions, “ Do not handle,” “‘ Keep off the grass,” etc. ? 
(Rom. 13:2.) Name some of these familiar prohibitions 
which God commands us to respect? Are the laws and indi- 
vidual rights which we daily meet few or many? To whom 
are we to render service, reverence, obedience, respect, etc. ? 
(Rom. 13: 7.) To whom are we to render them all? What 
representative men did Joseph introduce into Pharaoh’s pres- 
en@e? (v. 2.) What favor did they ask? (vs. 3,4.) Givea 
wh interesting account of pastoral life. For whose sake was 
theif request granted? (vs. 5,6.) By whom alone may we 
enter into the presence of the Eternal Potentate? For 
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whose sake will he grant our desires? How did Pharaoh 
manifest wisdom on this occasion? Whom does the Lord 
select as servants in his kingdom ? (Luke 16: 10.) 

Verse 7.—What benefit did Pharaoh reap from his _kind- 
ness to Jacob? + What kind of gifts should God’s children be 
constantly bestowing ? (Acts 3: 6.) Does the Lord design the 
help of only one or of both parties whom he brings into 
mutual relation ? 

Verses 8, 9.—What is the testimony from all honest retro- 
spection? To what sin did he probably attribute his prema- 
ture decrepitude ? (Psa. 55: 23.) How would the troubles 
resulting from that sin naturally affect his physical condition? 
Why is long life desirable? Whose life was lengihened in 
answer to prayer? (2 Kings 20: 5,6.) Were the added years 
profitable, either to himself or the world, or disadvantageous? 
Will prayer for the prolongation of life avail, or will it not, 
at the present day? (James 5: 14, 15.) How did the inter- 
view with Pharaoh terminate? (vs. 10-12.) Tow do you 
interpret the purpose of God in the Egyptian bondage, 
respecting the inhabitants of Canaan? (Gen. 15: 13-16.) 
How respecting Egypt? How respecting the Israelites ? 
What moral necessity existed for a very dark and a very 
bright chapter in Egyptian history? (Gen. 12:3.) Have 
her dark days yet passed? (Ezek. 29: 6, 9, 15,16.) Are her 
brightest days in history or prophecy? (Isa. 19 : 23 25.) 
What is the most glorious service she ever rendered? (Matt. 
2: 14, 15.) i. ; 
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THE DAYS OF PILGRIMAGE. 





A BETTER COUNTRY. 
SEEKING 
A Ciry WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. 





continuing city, but we seek one to come, 





| 
| Let us go forth therefore, for here we have no 


THE PILGRIM’S REWARD. 





THE BLESSING OF GOD. 
THE KING’S FAVOR. 
A SON’S DEVOTION. 





| At evening time it shall be light. 


| THE BEST OF THE LAND. 


| 


| BLEST FOR 
| JOSEPH’S 


JESUS’ 
SAKE. 


God, for Christ’s sake, forgave you. “id 


PROMISE FOR EARTH: 
“ VERILY, THOU SNALT BE FED.” 


| 
COMFORT FOR GOD'S AGED SERVANTS. | 
| 





PROMISE FOR HEAVEN: 


| 

| 

“Ir 1s Your FatHER’s Goop PLEASURE TO GIVE 
You THE KINGDOM.” | 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


A great German general once gave a reception at his resi- 
dence in Berlin. While the ceremonies were going on, a 
plainly dressed peasant presented himself to the servants, 
asking to be admitted to the general. They began. to make 
merriment of him, and two or three young officers joined in 
the fun. Just then the general came out, greeted the new- 
comer affectionately, and leading him in before all the bril- 
liant company said, “ Gentlemen, this is my father. To him 
I owe everything.” Like Joseph, he was not ashamed to 
own his humble origin. Contrast the conduct of the brilliant 
young Greek professor in George Eliot’s Romola, who in the 
hour of his success basely denied the man who had been a 
father to him, and let him be thrust out as a madman. 

Jacob’s gift to Pharaoh—his blessing—was greater than 
Pharaoh’s gift to him. The kindly dame that took pity on 
Luther, when he sang in the streets, received more than she 
gave; a blessing is associated with her name in the thought 
of the whole Christian world. And of what value was the 
spikenard which Mary lavished on Jesus in comparison with 
the commendation which she received from the Lord? 

When a man is toiling up a mountain side, the way appears 
long and wearisome, but when he has reached the hill-top and 
looks back to whence he started, the way seems very short. 
So it is with life. How long to youth is the list of things 
that may be; how short to age that of things that have been. 
Jacob's “ Few and evil” is echoed in Bildad’s saying, “Our 
days upon earth are a shadow ;” in Horace’s, “ We are dust 





and a shade ;” in the sentiment of the old Roman who said 
that if the gods should offer to let him live his life over 
again, he should refuse the offer, and in Lord Chesterfield’s 
comparison of life to “a fugitive dream.” If we would save 
ourselves from such asad outlook upon life at the last, we 
must fill our lives now with earnest purpose and lofty endeavor. 

Filial Gratitude—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 
115, 2 184,—Anecdotes of Filial Gratitude; vol. 5, p. 171, 
2 1116,—An Eastern Custom; vol. 9, p. 182, 3 2019,—An 
Arabian Scene ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 451, 2 1591, 
—A German Story. 

The Greater Gift.—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 54,—The 
Child’s Gift; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, p. 155, 3 908,— 
The Best Gift; vol. 6, p. 110, ¢ 1274,—A Shepherd’s Tent ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 428, 2 3692,—The 
Three Gifts, 

The Backward Look.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, pp. 322-327,—Last Words of Saints and Sinners ; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 540, 22 3217-3221,— 
Emblems of Human Life; 23 3265 3277,—Life’s Evening; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 407, 3 1448,—Life a Pil- 
grimage; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 541, 
2 10,251,—Passing the Milestones. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The informing of Pharaoh by Joseph that his father had 
come, and the interviews of Joseph’s brethren and of his 


| father with the king, are narrated in an abridged style which 


displays just enough of oriental touch to show that the whole 
was done according to royal etiquette. The preliminary brib- 
ing of the high officer to secure the ear of the king, so often 
pr cticed, had no place here, for the best of reasons on both 
sides. The form in which Pharaoh’s permission and sugges- 
tions are given is very naturally and ceremonially that of 
command ; a which the invitations of the Queen of 
England retain to this day. There is, however, no trace of 
any writing as a part of the transaction, as has been suggested 
by some; and indeed that would be unnatural. A decree sealed 
with the king’s seal, for the purposes intended, would not be 
required, and in the circumstances rather out of place. 

Joseph’s speech is altogether oriental. Its close is more 
strikingly so in the original than in our translation: “ Behold 
them in the land of Goshen” is what he said. 

“Some of his brethren” is, more strictly, from the extreme 
[number] of his brethren. Whether it would be bordering on 
the indecorous to take the whole eleven is a question which 
we cannot settle, unless we choose to take a hint from the 
narrative itself. In modern times it is customary in approach- 
ing a high official to take only a representation from the com- 
pany interested, large or small; and the official’s response, 
unless special reason requires particularity, written or oral, 
usually recognizes some lead, and designates the others in 
general terms. Sometimes only. the representative man is 
mentioned, though all the rest are intended; and as long as 
the matter of the communication can be acted upon at all, 
the others have a perfect right to act as if their names were 
mentioned in it. 

“What is your occupation ?” is one of the first questions a 
stranger meets ; whether intending to be a sojourner or not. 
Some of the reasons which underlie this inquiry may be gath- 
ered from the particularity with which some European gov- 
ernments inquire about and record every traveler’s business. 
Most likely the apprehension of spies or fugitives occupies 
a large portion of the ground beneath this question—at least 
of the establishing of the custom. 

From verse 5 onward, the linguistic oriental touches in the 
language meet us in nearly every phrase ; though, as gener- 
ally, it would be rather tedious to dwell on them all, In 
v. 5, for example, our English makes a cold formality of the 
beginning of Pharaoh’s speech ; whereas it only arises from 
the simpler structure of oriental languages. Pharaoh is not 
informing Joseph that his brethren have come, and then 
merely commanding him as a high official. The meaning is 
simply, Since they have come. 

The land of Goshen, which coincided nearly with the 
modern province of Esh-Shurktyeh, was then not only the 
most fertile portion of Egypt, but contained many of its most 
remarkable cities and monuments. To-day its revenues 
greatly surpass those of any other province. It has always 
been “ the best of the land.” 

“Men of activity” is an inadequate rendering. “ Men of 
ability,” or ‘competency, is ‘the meaning. The phrase is pre- 
cisely similar to that rendered in Proverbs 31: 10 by “a 
virtuous woman.” Virtuous, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
is a word whose meaning has changed somewhat since it first 
came from the Latin into English. It means having one’s 
good qualities in excellence or activity ; and here, perhaps, 
lies the secret of the rendering chosen by our translators. 
We retain the old meaning when we speak of the “ virtue” 
of a medicine, or other inanimate thing. Of course the 
transition is easy to its modern meaning; bat it should be 
remembered, in reading old books, that it stands for some- 
thing more than that for which we now take it. It was only 


@ summary expression of the most conspicuous male and 





female traits of excellence which made it the ancient praise 
of a family that “all the sons were brave, and all the 
daughters were virtuous.” In Proverbs 31: 10, indeed, “a 
virtuous woman” means, as the context would show, a woman 
that is a woman; a woman of capability and excellence. 

If we did not know that Jacob was an aged prophet, the 
words “and Jacob blessed Pharaoh” would mean scarcely 
more than that he saluted Pharaoh. Yet, though blessing is 
a common form of eastern salutation, it is rather the language 
of the aged than of the younger. Jacob, too, would scarcely 
salute the king who had exalted Joseph in any terms of less 
warmth than the oriental customs and language permitted. 
That it was heartfelt we cannot doubt. So that “Jacob 
blessed Pharaoh” is what we would expect the narrative to 
say as a matter of course, and that whether the blessing was 
given as a prophetic declaration or not. 

“ How old art thou?” is asked by Pharaoh not only in per- 
fect oriental style, but it even commences in a style which 
to-day is rather Egyptian than Syrian in its phraseology—as 
the modern Arabic is used. If one asks the price of an arti- 
cle—how many piastres or francs—in Egypt with the same 
words he uses on the Syrian coast, he is not readily under- 
stood, but apt to be laughed at. The matter is one of the 
extent of the Arabic vocabulary, however, not of a difference 
in language. The common words for bread in the two coun- 
tries are different. But we likewise have proviycialisms in 
America; and singularly, though naturally enough, those 
who use their provincialisms with most confidence are most 
firm in the opinion that they are of universal use wherever 
the English language is spoken. 

In one respect, however, our English Bible has failed to 
preserve the uniformity of the original, which ought to be 
noticed. Pharaoh’s question is in nearly the same form as 
Jacob’s answer. He asks, literally, “ How many are the 
days of the years of thy life?” And whatever of emphasis 
there isin Jacob’s answer belongs quite as well to the question 
of Pharaoh. Here appears one of the dangers of a too 
verbal exposition of our English Bible; or indeed, of any 
version. Every English reader is struck with the difference, 
and immediately begins to cast about for the reasons Jacob 
had for putting his reply in such a singular shape; and yet 
the plain fact is that Pharaoh asked a simple question, with 
expanded emphasis, in idiomatic language, and Jacob replied 
with equal simplicity and dignity, in corresponding terms, 
The contrast which our version gives, of an active, business- 
like king on the one side, and a deliberate, emphatic, wise- 
saw-uttering old man on the other side, is not in the original. 

“My pilgrimage,” in the Hebrew, is only “ my scjourn- 
ings.” Jacob confesses that he is a stranger in the earth; but 
not literally that he is a pilgrim, though the words imply it. 
So far as the writer has been able to see, the figure of being a 
stranger and pilgrim on the earth is more common in the 
western languages than in the East. For us, the source of 
the idea is in the Bible; and the Bible itself seems to claim 
the idea as one of its own, and as entertained and appreciated 
chiefly, if not only, by the children of faith. This part of 
Jacob’s reply, in which he compares the sojournings of his 
fathers with his own, it seems, to the writer, must have struck 
Pharaoh with strangeness. Though the better class of 
Egyptians recognized a future life, yet the earth was the home 
of the generations of men. A man was praised for “ making 
live again ” his fathers in tombs and other memorials. And 
throughout the Orient, an individual is so identified with 
the line of his ancestors and descendants that their posses- 
sion of the earth is his own as well. Instead of being a 
stranger and pilgrim on the earth, he was filling his place in 
his own day and generation, taking a member’s turm in hold- 
ing and keeping the possession of the whole. When he 
passed away, he still possessed and dwelt in the persons of his 
descendants; as one of a family whose spread is not only in 
space but in time. 

Perhaps a note on the English of “ pilgrimage” is not out 
of place in this connection. Certainly neither “ pilgrimage” 
here, nor “ pilgrims” in Hebrews 11: 13, is an extract render- 
ing of the word into modern English. In both cases the 
meaning is that of sojourning only ; not of travelers through ; 
much less on a religious errand. The figure, and the con- 
trast too, is derived from the difference between a citizen and 
an alien. Our English word “pilgrim” is by etymology 
only the Latin perrgrinus, a foreigner, stranger, alien ; modi- 
fied in spelling after the French and Spanish, and coming 
through the French., How far our translators had that mean- 
ing in mind can only be conjectured; but they were far too 
good scholars to have intended a religious pilgrimage after 
the fashion of medieval times. A happy instance of the 
coincidence of the two meanings in a higher, yet earthly 
sense, is in the naming of the first child born of the Plymouth 
colonists as Peregrine White. 

“According to their families” in verse 12, is literally, 
according to their little ones. The difference is just one of 
oriental idea and idiom ; the word for “nourish” being one 
that could scarcely be joined with a word which included the 
family dependants or slaves. Our Bible has simply given a 
general English idiom for a special oriental one of limited 
meaning; the sense being the same in both cases. 
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tory of Philosophy, he showed his strength as a stu- 
dent of philosophy, which is still further made manifest 
in this more original work. Beginning with some gen- 
eral thoughts on the philosophical aptitude and attitude 
of the British mind, Professor Morris presents what is, in 
fact, a brief history of the philosophical development of 
English thought, from Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus 


opinions of hens who Aime’ with him. This histone 
is plainly and avowedly written from the liberal stand- 
point, but of its substantial courtesy and accuracy there 
can be little question. It is not in any sense a great 
work, but it is an interesting and serviceable one, fulfill- ; 
ing a purpose that was excellent, and taking a place not 
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Two important works on philosophy have just been 
published almost simultaneously, the first being of Eng- 
lish origin and the second of American. Locke, by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fowler, of the University of Oxford, the 
nineteenth issue in the English Men of Letters series, is 
a very eareful and able discussion of the life, writings, 
and place in intellectual history, of the author of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Notwithstanding 
the fact that there is little of general attractiveness in 
the personal career of a man like Locke, whose master- 
piece even is much more talked about:than read, Profes- 
sor Fowler has made a really interesting book, without 
“popularizing” his pages in any objectionable sense. 
The story of the career of the great philosopher, as a 
man, is made subordinate to the larger and more impor- 
tant theme of the development of his theories, and the 
influence of his writings upon the intellectual progress 
of the world. Professor Fowler writes with judicial fair- 
ness, and his discretion and ability are especially evident 
in his handling of the question of Locke’s relations to 
religious belief and statement. It is much to be regret- 
ted that some previous volumes in this series have not 
been written with equal candor and equal reverence.—— 
The second of the books we have mentioned is of Ameri- 
can authorship: British Thought and Thinkers, by Pro- 
fessor George S. Morris, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor Morris is a scholar whose achievements and 
whose reputation have thus far been less than his abili- 
ties would have made possible, bad his health been 


to Hume, Hamilton, Mill, and Spencer. 


literature of thought. 


Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.75. 


There seems to be a never-satisfied demand for really 
good compilations of poetry. Professor Kendrick, of 
Rochester University, having found this true of two series 
of Our Poetical Favorites, has now issued the’third, In this 
he deals especially with short, fugitive pieces, covering 


such topics as Love, War, Age, Death, Home, Children, 
Nature, Religion, The Sea, and a few other unclassified 
themes. 


calls for another to follow it. Dr. Kendrick will find 


that he has omitted a characteristic set of short poems of 


which America has been peculiarly prolific. His collec- 
tion is now so nearly just and complete that he ought 
not to forget that some of his authors have written even 
better verses than those he has secured. Dibdin’s “ Sweet 
Litthe Cherub,” Thackeray’s “‘ Mahogany Tree,” Preed’s 
“Red Fisherman,” Lovyelace’s, ‘‘To Althea,” D. G. 
Rossetti’s ‘“ Blessed Damosel,” are all finer, in general 
esteem, than the selections chosen. And we miss Christina 
Rossetti, Herrick, R. H. Stoddart, John Hay, and Charles 
G. Leland altogether. But the poems of the class we 
mean especially are Hay’s “‘God’s Vengeance,” Bour- 


dillon’s “ Light,” and the thousand recent specimens of 


the true Elizabethan lyric to be found during the past 
ten years in our current periodicals—notably the semi- 
religious weeklies. Dr. Kendrick has a catholic taste. 
He cannot be suffered to end his labors yet. (12mo, pp. 
xii, 494. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. Price, 
$2 00.) stele Neve hae 

Among the popular books of counsel for young men 
within the past fifteen years has been The Young Man 
Setting out in Life, by the Rev. William Guest, an Eng- 
glish clergyman,—a series of lectures originally addressed 
to Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


to the present conditions of social life; and in its new form 
it is now printed from the English stereotype plates, by 


the American Tract Society. It is called The Young Man’s 
Safeguard. The first chapter treats of The Moral Dangers 
of the Age: how to meet them. The second is entitled 


The Opportunities of the Age : how to prepare for them. 
The third, which will naturally be the one most care- 


fully scanned by those who are looking for a book 
adapted to put into the hands of young men, is entitled 
The Skeptical Doubts of the Age: how to solve them,— 
the same title as in the former volume, but with an im- 
The concluding chapter treats the subject 
of The Christian Young Man’s Place in the Age: how to 
There is a spirit of candor in the advice offered 
that is in contrast with much that has been printed for 
young men, and the author does not pass over the diffi- 
His treatment of the 
utterances of scientific men is candid, and must have 


(16mo, pp. 157. New York: 


proved text. 


fill it. 


cult matters that he should treat. 


weight with his readers. 
American Tract Society. Price, 95 cents). 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times has 
been completed by the issue of the third and fourth 
volumes of the London edition, which are republished 
here, together, as the second volume of the Harpen? 
library edition; and also in an issue of the Franklin 
Square Library. This part of the work is even better 
than the first half, and must be called surprisingly good. 
Mr. McCarthy’s task was one of much difficulty, and we 
beliéve he has succeeded for the very reason that he has 


A hundred 
topics discussed by the author might properly call for 
consideration, for in such a field few readers will agree 
with all his statements; but it is sufficient, in this place, 
to call attention to the ability, fullness, candor, and sub- 
stantial instructiveness of these twelve chapters, which 
compose a book that is no ephemeral contribution to the 
(Locke: 12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 200. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 75 cents.—— 
British Thought and Thinkers: 12mo, cloth, pp. 388. 


Even these which we have named are indicated 
by no rigid divisions, and thus the book has the outward 
appearance ofa loose collection, which is hardly fair to 
its genuine worth. But the very excellence of the volume 


Mr. Guest has 
reshaped and expanded that work so as to better adapt it 


If any reader wishes to form an opinion 
of its general merits, let him take up the chapter on the 
Berlin Congress, for instance, or that on the literature of 
the period. (12mo, cloth, pp. 682. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 

A unique place in apologetic literature is taken by Mr. 
J. W. Monser’s Encyclopedia on the Evidences ; or, Master- 
pieces of Many Minds, which presents in a topical arrange- 
ment short extracts from the more prominent theological 
and apologetic writers, and thus aims to supply the want 
of a library on Christian evidences. The book consists 
of thirteen chapters, in each of which a special topic—as 
God, miracles, retribution—is included; but the further 
sub-division of topics is not well carried out. The value 
of this book will depend almost entirely upon how and 
by whom it is used. A person not familiar with the lit- 
erature of the subject runs a risk of over-estimating or 
under-estimating in particular departments the authority 
of a given writer, or even of totally misapprehending his 
position. Matthew Arnold might be cited as a distin- 
guished orthodox critic by one who formed his opinion 
from a detached extract here given from his “God and 
the Bible.” Of course it is understood that such a volume 
can have but little claim to completeness. In the present 
case, the historical evidences do not receive adequate 
attention, and the early apologists are but lightly drawn 
upon. Still the book will be useful to many who are 
willing to use it as a book of reference rather than a book 


of information. (8vo, pp. xxiii, 652. St. Louis: John 
Burns. ) 


Mr. George Otto fiiiien, the nephew and biog- 
rapher of Lord Macaulay, has produced another in- 
teresting biographical work in The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. The volume begins with an account 
of Fox’s ancestors, and intellectual and other inheri- 
tances, and closes with his dismissal from the treasury 
in 1774, by Lord North. As Fox died in 1806, this 
division of the work (if division it be; the author gives 
no promise of continuing his labors) has less interest to 
American readers than its continuation would have ; but 
it is nevertheless both readable and instructive. The 
author has a sincere admiration for his subject, and errs 
thereby in his treatment of Fox’s notorious and utterly 
detestable personal vices, which, though candidly por- 
trayed, are too much excused. After making all due 
allowances, the fact remains that Fox’s wickedness of 
character is not lightened by his devotion to liberalism in 
politics nor by his unquestioned brilliancy of ability. If 
the reader will draw this moral from the facts Mr. 
Trevelyan presents, rather than from his “ mitigating 
circumstances,” he will not go amiss in following this 
striking story of a conspicuous life. (8vo, cloth, pp. 
470. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2 50.) 


Many who heard the Rev. Dr. MacLeod’s plea for “the 
children’s portion in the Sabbath service,” at the Presby- 
terian General Council, and very many more who have 
read that plea in its published form, have wished to know 
how to preach to children, as he said they ought to be. 
preached to. Dr. MacLeod has illustrated his methods 
of work with the young in more than one volume, and 
each new book from him in this line is a treat and a 
treasure to lovers of the children. His Talking to the 
Children is already well known; and now comes 7’he 
Gentle Heart, another series of such talks. It is quitea 
model in its way. It is worthy of study by all who 
would learn how to put important truth so simply and 
so attractively that the young can take it in, and the 
mature mind can find a pleasure in its presenting. It is 
very unlike most volumes of sermonstochildren. It is more 
like Todd’s Lectures to Children ; yet it has a style quite 
its own—smooth-flowing and poetic while beautitully 
clear and simple. It ought to,prove a help to ministers 
and laymen in its sphere ; and it will do good service to 
mothers, for home hours with the little ones. (16mo, 
pp. 319. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 
$1.25 ) 


Quite by itself in religious periodical literature stands 
The Watchword, a Christian monthly, conducted by the 








not pretended to be anything else than a.partisan,—in 
the best sense of the word ; but has resolutely set himself 
to the task of proving that strong conviction in the 
excellence of one set of political principles does not pre- 
vent one from presenting with the utmost fairness the 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, with the co-operation 
—as special contributors—of Dr. W. P. Mackay and 
Henry Varley, of England, young Dr. Tyng, Professor 
Duffield, and Messrs. Pentecost and Whittle, and Sankey 
and Needham, and others, of this country. It is a clean- 


stronger. A graduate of Dartmouth in 1861, his subse- 
quent career has been a scholarly one,—at Dartmouth, 
the University of Michigan, and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. As editor and translator of Ueberweg’s His- 
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looking quarto sheet of sixteen pages, on 
good paper and in clear type. And its 
matter is thoroughly religious. The duty 
of watching for thesecond coming of Christ 
is made prominent ; but apart from this 
there is much of biblical exposition and 
illustration in its columns, Its tone is de- 
vout and spiritual. We commend it most 
heartily for its spirit and matter. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.00 a year, Its num- 
bers for the first two years are now pub- 
lished in one volume, bound in cloth, at 
$2.00, making a good book for Sunday 
reading. (4to, pp. 480. Boston: Eben. 
Shute. Price, $1.00.) 


Colonel Thomas W. Knox, who is now 
to be accounted almost a veteran among 
American travelers, made his first appear- 
ance last year as a writer for the young, 
in The Boy Travelers in the Far East. In 
a second part of the same work, just pub- 
lished, Colonel Knox takes the boy travel- 
ers through Siam and Java, and makes 
the narrative the means of imparting in- 
teresting and trustworthy information 
about Siam, the Malay Archipelago, and 
the neighboring regions. Marco Polo is 
commemorated in the lively narrative, in 
which the young reader will also find 
much that is curious concerning the people, 
customs, employments, and architecture of 
the places described. Tbe book is copiously 
illustrated, some of the pictures being very 
familiar to readers of other issues of the 
publishers. (Sm. 4to, illustrated, pp. 446. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$3.00.) 

Interest in books of natural history for 
children seems rather to be increasing, 
year by year, if the number and attractive- 
ness of the new story-books about animals 
is an indication. Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
who has previously written some excel- 
lent volumes of this sort, adds another, for 
this year’s holiday season, in a handsome 
book bearing the title of Queer Pets at 
Marcy's. The birds and beasts at ‘“‘ Marcy’s” 
(Marcia’s) are described in entertaining 
fashion ; and the text and pictures will be 
found equally attractive to young readers. 
The illustrations are by that excellent 
artist, Mr. James ©, Beard. (Small 4to, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. 326. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1880. 


New Jersey, state, at Camden--__-- Nov. 16-18 
North Carolina, state, at Salisbury_Nov. 19-21 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Hudson County (N. J.) Sunday- 
school Association heid its eighteenth 
annual convention on Thursday, October 
28, at the Lafayette Reformed Church, 
Jersey City. In spite of the inclemency 
of the weather the attendance was good. 
The afternoon and evening were occupied 

«by addresses from several prominent 
workers, and a social reunion of the 
delegates was held between the two ses- 
sions. The following officers were elected 
for the incoming year: President, Richard 
R. Green ; Corresponding Secretary, George 
W. Clerihew ; Recording Secretary, James 
Wiggins. 

—Oregon and Washington Territory 
Sunday-school Association held its eighth 
annual convention in Portland, Oregon,. 
October 18,14. The convention proceeded 
at once to a permanent organization, by 
electing the following officers for the en- 
suing year: President, Dexter Horton, of 
Seattle; Vice-President, E. J. Northrup, 
Portland. By resolution afterward adopted 





the term of office of the following persons 
was fixed for three years: Rev. A W. 
Bower, Statistical Secretary for Oregon 
and Washington Territory; F. H. Whit- 
worth, Statistical Secretary for Washing- 
ton Territory (special); Rev. Dr. Atkin- 
son, Corresponding Secretary. It was 
resolved to send delegates to the conven- 
tion of the International Sunday-school 
Convention to be held at Toronto, June 
22-24, 1881. On the motion of the Rev. 
Mr. Denison the convention recommended 
the holding of county conventions during 
the coming year, and the executive com- 
mittee were requested to urge this in their 
addresses. Seattle was fixed upon as the 
place for holding the next annual conven- 
tion. . 


MISSIONS. 


—In 1863, shortly after the translation 
of the New Testament into Russian, a few 
friends formed asociety for the introduction 
of the translation among the masses of the 
people. This society became, in 1869, the 
Society for the Dissemination of the Holy 
Scriptures in Russia. Since 1863, there 
have been sold or distributed nearly six 
hundred thousand copies, principally in 
European Russia. Only seven colpor- 
teurs are employed, but there are over six 
hundred members and co-workers who aid 
in distribution. The society is wholly 
maintained by voluntary contributions. 


—In Polynesia, many of the native 
churches are not only self-supporting, but 
combine to keep up active evangelization 
among the heathen. The native preachers 
render valuable aid to the missionaries, as 
pioneers in new fields and as pastors over 
well-established churches,and in several 
islands the whole work of evangelization 
has been carried on by native missionaries. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, there are some of 
of the native pastors who almost equal in 
culture and intelligence their English and 
American co-workers. There are on the 
islands fifty-six native churches in connec- 
tion with the Hawaiian Evangelical Associ- 
ation, with a membership of nearly eight 
thousand. 

—A letter from Yungchow, China, thus 
describes two of the obstacles to the Chris- 
tian education of Chinese women. “It is 
very up-hill work, for many reasons, the 
chief of which is the contempt the natives 
have for the education of women. A 
woman, they say, should know how to cook, 
to spin, and to sew ; that is enough. The 
church-members are as bad as the rest, 
and have to be constantly urged and 
spurred up. Another great obstacle is the 
binding of feet: Just at the time a girl 
should be put in school, her feet are bound. 
The poor little creature suffers untold 
agony day and night. Even so-called 
Christian mothers are more anxious that 
their daughters should have small feet than 
that they should be educated. We are 
fighting the system of foot-binding, and, 
I am’glad to say, with marked success of 
late years. In other parts of China, where 
missions are more advanced, it is begin- 
ning to be understood that Christianity 
does not tolerate this inhuman custom.” 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey arrived in 
Salt Lake City from Ogden on Thursday, 
October 21, on their way to the Pacific 
coast, At an evening meeting held in the 
Presbyterian Church, the attendance was 
so great that an overflow meeting had to 
be held in the Liberal Institute. Mr. 
Moody gave his sermon on Grace, and Mr. 
Sankey led the singing. At a meeting 
held next day in the Metlfodist Church, 
Mr. Moody with characteristic warmth had 
a special platform constructed, that he 
might get nearer the audience than has 
been customary in that church, 
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are given below: 
From The New York Herald. 


“A book that shoula be read by all Sunday-school 
managers, without regard to sect.”’ 


From The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbuil, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as weil as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-schooi teachers and superin- 
tendents. Inu fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could no: find precepts 
for his guidance, and greund for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toller in an exceiient and worthy cause.” 


From The New York Times. 


“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have perhaps the same zeal and earnest- 
ness, but are without the talent and sagacity to make 
their work equally prosperous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull’s volume will be of great use in 
the way of pian and suggestions whereby they make 
their iabors more effective, while all who have an 
interest in the Sunday-school cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitable. 


From The Boston Evening Traveller. 


“A book which should be placed in the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 


From The Philadelphia Daily Times 


“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
he possessed, in addition to the strong reiigious fee}- 
ing necessary to the prosecution of effective Sunday- 
school work, the strength of eharacter and the power 
ot organizing which will carry a man to the front in 
any calling—wuhich actually did carry him to a com- 
manding position in all relations of iife. Mr. Trum- 
bull’s graphic description of the model superinten- 
dent’s earnest and successful effort shows these fine 
human qualities in full play; and the result is a 
biography that to any y who respects a life of 
manly endeavor toward a noble end must possess a 
singular charm.” 


From The New York Graphic, 

“ Mr. Trambull has not given a one-sided view of Mr. 
Haven’s character, but has delineated him :o that ihe 
reader is adie to gain aciear idea of the man as he 
was, not only in the superintendency of a Suuday- 
school, but as he was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
tions.” 


From The Springfield Republican. 

“ While interesting in iis faithful delineation of Mr. 

Haven’s beautiful life and character a+ a whole, it is 
articularly vaiuable as an illustrative pattern of Sun- 

Bay-school work as shown in Mr. Haven’s long experi- 

ence, zealous activities, and practical methods.’ 

From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practica), and abounds in common sense— 
@ most valuabie acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is conetaliy written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention tothe narrative trou: beginning to 

nd. The story is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Philadelphia Press. 


“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
proseevine- as it does, a just hg aot between the 
ife of the man and his works, with intelligent and 
explanatory comments which will be useful to = Hang 

in the welfare and progress of the work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.” 


From The Providence Journal, 


* The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
a@ model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives a history of this 
method of doing good, em ing not only Mr. 
Havens experie:. ce, but also r. Trumbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” 


From The Utica Morning Herald, 

“The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well saysin his preface ‘the best working model for 
Sunday-school superintendents is--a model superin- 
tendeat.’ It shows what a man has already done, 
— of giving directions to show what ought to be 

one.” , 
From The Brooklyn Eagle. 

“The work, although a biography of Mr. Haven, 
is more than an ordinary memoir, because it is in 
effect a hand-book of Sunday school technics.’ 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent and this 
book telis how he became such ; it exhibits his methods 
and gies, the pr forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
ng in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume wil! be widely useful.” 


B The R ligt Herald, Rich d, Va. 


“* The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
little volume with that title just published by the 
Harpers, and written by H. ay Trumbul!, the editor 
ot nduy Schoot Times. In sketching the Jife of 
Mr. Haven. a Sunday-schvol man of extraordinary 
gifts and success. he has made it the means of show 
ing, as by iiving demonstration, how a superintendent 
may most effectively do his noble work, and ot giv- 
ing the most stimuiating and delightful encourage- 
ment to zeal and hope. ot only ali superintendents, 
but teachers and pastors, will tind the book singularly 
Pleasant and wholesome.” 


From The Christian Advocate, New Yagk. 


“The book should go among all the young, and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.”’ 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
library, while, if sou.e means could be devised by which 
deacons other prominent lay men in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not tail of being 
especially happy and favorable to ail good.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughiy introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introauced, by that sanctified 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberaily 
endow} in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.” 


From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusi 
this volume”. , hs <2 








A Model Superin tendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
mittee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday ScHool Times. Price, 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00. ’ 


This book aims to show a good superintendent just what to do in every 
department of his work, and just how to do it, which, moreover, proves that all 
this can be done, because it has been done. 


Haven, of the International Lesson Com- 


A few commendations of the book 


From the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., of the Interna 
tional Lesson Committee. 


“I wish a copy of your admirable little book could 
be put in the head of every superintendent and 
teacher in the country.” 


From President Catteti, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
“T can frankly and honestly say that it not only 
fulfills the expectations raised by its title as the 


Memoir of a Model superintendent, but it is a model 
memoir” 


From President Chapin, of Beloit College. 


“Itseems to me you have hit pe gee mean, giving 
enough to present a true picture of the man in a way, 
to teach by example. and not so much as to be weari- 
some and weaken its force.” 


From President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University. 

“I hope the volume will be widely read, that others 
may discover how possible it is to be full of life and 
filled with the Spirit. I shall do wha.l can tocircu- 
late a book which I think will be most useful.” 


From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D,D., of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee, 
“Your book must render essential 
cause which Mr. Haven so truly loved. 


From the Rev James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
“ Your portraiture of an active business man do! 
®& superintendent's work truly and thoroughly, 
show many a man how, though immersed in cares, b 
can do the same.” 


service to the 


From John E. Starles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive commitiee of the International Sunday-schooi Con- 
vention, 

“This book should be in the library of every Sun. 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land, The single chapter on ‘ A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price 
of the book to every superintendent and teacher 
who is laboring in such a field, while every worker 
in ‘A City Sunday-school’ will also be practi- 
cally help by the chapter on that topic. To ad- 
van workers and aii desiring to increase the 
efficiency of their Sunduy - school, the chapter on 
* Meth and Helps’ will be the centre of interest. 
The book is worthy alike of its subject and author. I 
=e no better Manual on the Sunday-school 
work. 


From The Sunday School Journal (Methodist Episcopal). 

* This is, perhaps, the vook among »1l the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
past five years. ... its reading ougbt to make better 
teachers and more consecrated Christians.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“We know not where there is a volume better 
worth reading by the superintendents of.our 
schools... . A didactic statement of what a superin- 
tendent otight to be is well, but the exhibition of the 
true superintendent in his life is better... Others 
than superintendents will be helped by thisbook. We 
commend it to ali of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 


* Mr. Trumbull bas chosen a title for his book that 
is Mr. Haven’s best epitaph. He was a‘ model super- 
intendent.’ Genial, wise, active, benevolent, his life 
story is one which many will read, with absorbing in- 
terest, and be ithe beter for it.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biog- 
raphy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and indeed to all Christian men.” 


From Our bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren). 


“It is not a speculative disquisition on what 
a Sunday-school superintendent ought to be, but 
the stury of what an earnest, devoted superin- 
tendent actuaily was. It is written in a compact but 
warm styie, and is rich in every page with valuable 
suggestion to supe. invendents and teachers, 


From The Sunday School Magazine (Methodist Epis- 
copal, South). 

“The sensible and simple methods ¢«mployed b 
this wise and good mam are used by the author vA 
illustrate the principies and duties of the superin- 
tendent’s work. The narrative is interesting, and the 
lessons drawn from it by the experienced and le 
pen of Mr. Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 


From The Sunday School Helper ( Universalist.) 

“The work is one which it would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read aud digest, aud 
presents a character fur all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Iatheran). 


“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 


From The Evangelical Sunday School Teacher (Bvan‘ 
gelical Association). ‘ 

“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
would advise aii who wish to become ‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to ge. this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 

“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, 
carried out to success in the face of difficuities and 
opposition which would have disheartened many 
workers.” 

From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 


“We hope the book will have a wide circulation, 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 


From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull,a most enthu- 
siastic and intelligent promoter of Sunday-schools 
has }ut into. A Model Superintendent’ «mass o 
suggestions and instructions of use to superintendents 





such as it woul. be very difficult to find eisewhere. 
Aud tuis has peen done wiih great skill.—not in a 
didactic way, but by making everytt.ing crystalize 


about a biography cf the Hou. terry P. Haven, one 
of the most enierprising and noble business men that 
Vonnecticut ever produced.” 


From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


*& living picture of the study, the versatility, the 
earnestness, the prayerful and persevering toll, which 
are essential to a proper dischai ge of the high ministry 
of a Sabbath-schou! superintendeut.” 


From The Advance, Chicago. 

“ We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 
superintendents, A capital portrait adorns the volume 
and tells its story aimost in advance.” 


From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 





“ We recommend Sunday-school workers to get th 
delightful biographical sketch.” s i 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of its price. 
Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correet statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this -week for subscribers is 
44,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The uniform 
rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion, except- 
pos hee the months ot November and December, 
when the rate is 30 cents per line. 


I, L. Oragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 





CIAL NOTICES. 

T Ove and All.—A e you suffe: ing from » Cough, 
Cold, Asthma Bronchitis, or auy of :he various pu: 
movary troeub es that 60 often end In Consumptiaun? If 
80, use W ib v's Pur: CowLiver Ol and Linie,” a safe 
and surereaiedy, Thisis no quec preparation, but is 
regularly prescribed by the wedical faculty. Manu- 
sctured ouly by A. B. Wilbor, Chemist, Bustun, Bold 
by ali drugginis. 








Mryer & (o.,, Pittsburg, Penn.,rav: For wear we 
think the Black Tip better than the Solar Tip as we 
often havetroubie with the Solar Tip from rip ing on 
thetop adi ave to bes. wed ire.; but the a. 8. T. Co 


Black Tip needs no sewing. 


The Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Just issued by Eyre & Spottiswoode, is the Most Com- 
plete Portable ble ever offered to Bible readers and 
eachers, It is the authornzed version, with Vartows 
Readings and Renderings, selected frem 17 Versions. 
} +S. _eaeaamte 9 Critical Editions of the Text, and 





‘auuVIO 


Edited by CoEYNE, DRIVER, 





*“AVANVS ® ‘NIMA00F 


The whole of the “ Alds”’ to the Bible for Bible 
Teachersare add d. Prices from $5 to $9.25. The well- 
Known editions «ft the BIBLE FUR BIBLE TEAOH- 
ERS, of which the 200,000th is now s¢ liing. are made in 
6 sizes, from $1 50 to $12.75. Descriptive Circuiars free 
from anv Bookseller, or of 

, YOUNG, & CO ., Cooper Union, New York. 


Ward & Drummond's 


BULLETIN, 
Christmas Carols, 1880, 


Contains gems from Millard, Sherwin, Danks 
aud others. 8 pages. Price, $200 per hundred. 
The cheapest and best set of Carols published. 
Samples, 5 ccnts. 


Christmas Carols, 1879, 


The large sale these had enables us to sell at oe 
per hundred. Only a few thousands left out of an 
edition of 50,000, 


Golden Texts for 1881, with Bible Gems. 


Contains the Lord's Prayer. Ten Commandments, 
Reatliudes, 23d Psalm, Books of the Vid and New 
Testaments, a Short Catechism, and the Golden 
Texts on the International Lessons. und ina 
handsome lithographed cover. Price, $2.v0 per 100, 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath School 


MONEY ENVELOPE for keeping class collec- 
tions, arranged for one year. Cioth lined. The 
most practical envelope in use, 50 cents per dozen 


Superintendent's Pocket Record, 


vith space fo. names, adtiresses, etc , of 500 officers, 
teachers, and scholars; also, 52 panes for condensed 
history of the schoul for each Suaday in the year, 
etc. . Bound in Russia, full flex., 75 cents. 


Texts of Sermons. 


A il tle book of 52 pages, with proper headings for 
Text in fuil ete. he idea is that each scholar iaa 
Sunday-schoo! have one, aod by being in atten- 
dance at church each Sunday record the Text, and 
next Sunday the teacher signs if correct, At end 
of year he scuo'ar i; entitid toa present. The 
book ts returned to the scholar, making a nica litte 
meuwento for them. 5 ceats, 


Teacher's Class Book, 2 Years’ Minutes. 


Bound in cloth, round corners, red edges, 15 cents. 


Teacher's Class Book, | Year’s Minutes. 


Bound in marbled paper covers, round corners, 
red edges. 6 cents. 


Superintendents’ Pocket Roll Book, 


cents. 


) 
Infant Class Teacher’s Pocket Roll 
BOOK. 8 cents. 

Anything in the Sunday-school line you see adver- 
ted ln The Times or elsewhere that you want, write 
to us, for we can supply. Our stock is compiete, with 
a line of Sunday-schooi Bouks and Regu sites. Sub- 
scriptions received for ail the different Lesson Helps, 
Papers, etc. You can make one bill for all your 
needs Orders promptiy and carefully at.en to. 
Give usa trial. . , 


Ward & Drummond, 


Successors to U. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Proprietors of the New York Observer make 


A Special Offer 


to old subscribers, which they will appreciate and ac- 
cept. Sample copy of the Observer sent free to any 
one. Address 87 PARK ROW, N. Y. CITY. 


S. OCILVIE & CO., 


J. 
2 Kose Sraretr. N Y , offer special induceme ts to 
achools or individ :als desiring vo buy books for their 
Mbraries or for the holidays. All Sanday school 
uisives at lowest prices, pead for a catalogue. 











STANDARD PUBLICATIONS | 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 





D'ISRAELI’S COMPLETE | 
WORKS. 


6 vols. crown 8v0, $7.50 per set. (Reduced from 415.) 
COMPRISING 

The Curtosities of Literatare. 3 vols. 

Calamities and Quarrels of Authors and 
Memoirs. | voi | 

Amenities of Literature, Sketches and | 
Characier. 1 vol | 

Literary Character, History of Men of, 
Genius. i voi, 


A new edi fon just published in 6 vols. at $7.59 (for- 
merly publishes io 9 vols. at $15.00) and comp. ising the 
cream of English L terature, and of Kurupe from the 
times of Dr. Jobnson to our own, 


CHAS. LAMB’S COMPLETE 
WORKS 


The most elegant edition published in 3 vols., crown 
5VO, $3.75 per set. (Reduced from §7.50.) 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. | 


In 6 vols., crown 8vo, $7.50 per set. (Reduced from | 
$17.5u.) Fourth toousand now ready. 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 
In 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00 per set. 
COMPRISING 


Mistory of Engiaad, 5 vols. 
Kesajys and Poems. 3 vols. 


KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 
(ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS.) 

Library Edition, 8 vols., 12mo, gilt lap, 03.08 per set. 


Popular Kdition, complete iu 4 vo 12mo, plain, 
$5.0u per set. 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00, 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50. | 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
CHAKLES DICKENS. | 
Popular Edition, 12mo, Tllus., 15 Vols.,| 
Peopie’s Edition, Ilus., 15 vols. $82.50. 
Uasre sity Edition, Lilus., gilt top, 15 vols., 


00. ‘ | 
Cambridge Edition, Illus., gilt top, 30) 
vols., $15.00. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


Crown edition, in 6 vols., 12mo, $6.00, 


\COMPLETE WORKS OF WM. M. 


THACKERAY. 


In 11 vols., 12mo, Illustrated by the author, $10.75. 
, (Reduced from $16.50.) 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Crown edition, in 6 vols., 12mo, $6.00. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 


New I!lustrated 8vo Edition. W.th 73 Full-page Tllus- 
tratious, Kiegantly pemies with red-line borders, 
and mort atiraciive biudiugs. 

Red Line; cloth, Plain edge, $2.00. 
Red Line, cloth, Git edge, #3 5v. 

Red Line, Sheep. Marbled edge. *3.50, 
Malf Half or Calf Morocco, $6.00. 

Ths edition is trom the Text of Clark and Wright. 
and for accuracy of Text is unsurpas*ed. it contains 
also an Index of Characters, G.ossary of Terms, and 
iodex to Familiar Passages. 


STANDARD BRITISH POETS. 


New and Complete Editiin. Nearly 40 vols. in num- 
ber. Comprising all the desiabie pets. Lilustrated 
Red Line kditivn, i2moy, full gilt, $1.25 per vol. P.ain 
Edition, Gilt and B ack, $1.00 per vol. 


HANDY-VOLUME SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 
13 vols., 18mo, as ¥. 8 pend io tase, large clear 


TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


Complete Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With Maps and numerous Lilustrations. 8vo, cloth, 


+ beveled boards, $2.00. 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By JAMIESON, Fausset and Brown, onthe Old and 
New Testament. New edition. Complete in one 
volume. Crown 8vu, illustrated by maps, cloth, rei 
edges, beveled boards, $3.50. 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPZDIAS, 


Prose Iilustrations. First Series, 
Poetical Lilusirations. First Series. 
Prose Illusirations. Svcoud Series. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, per vol., $5.00; sheep, $6.00; half 


| morocco, $7.00. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 





744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








FREE SPECIMEN 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


During the past year no Sunday School Magazine 


has become so popular as THE TEACHER, nor has 


been so highly commended by the press and by prominent Sunday School Workers, 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








F 
from 


YOU want a large, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance paper; free 
sectarianism, politica, controversy, pve Fen mer puffs, pills, and whisky bitters; 


containing pictures, stories, incidents, providences, answers to prayer, poetry, music, 


and common THE CHRISTIA 


AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, 


religion, 
sense; 


fine paper,  ¥ type, and good Tain for young and old, send for The Christian . 
(81 é Wed, an The Little hristian, (25 cts. a year). Both papers sent 3 months for 


10 cents. Specimens free. Splendid premium list. Organs and hundreds of other 


ven to canvassers. Agents wanted eve here. 


— 
ristian is the best pa 


rthat comes to me.” Size 33 by 46 inches. 


Mr. Sp on said, ‘‘ The 


our papers in one. 


Address H. L. HASTINGS, Publisher, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


. ) . 
How We Went Birds’-Nesting. 
Ry MISS AMANDA B. HARRIS. 

4to. Full gilt. 12 tllustrations..... cecscccccce $1.50 

“Ths delightful volume results from the observa- 
tions of two ladies who, for several years, studied the 
habits and hidden resorts of the birds in southern New 
Hampshire. It deserves to stand on the same shelt 
with the unique out-of-door books of John Burroughs. 
Cwelve full page landscape and figure drawings accom- 
pany the text, making of the book a choice presenta. 
tion volume.” 


New England Story-Book. | 


By the beat story writers of New England. 


4to. Cloth. Full gilt............ daccccecesceceses $2.00 
“ This large and very fully i.Justrated quarto is in 
prose what “ Christmas Snowflaxes” is in poetry—the 
hand tp ble gift book to bestow upon a friend. 
It contains the latest, freshest and most characteristic 
work of such New Engian4 writers as Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Eiizabeth Stuart Phelps Sophie,May, Nora 
Perry, Sarah Jewett, Celia Thaxter, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, etc., and will provably remaia a standard 
story-book in general literature for years to come.” 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


1881. FREE. - 1881. 


The ILLUSTRATED “GOLDEN PRIZE” for 1881 
is now ready. This elegant book contains about 200 
fine engravings. A specimen copy will be sent free 
to any one in the United States, on rece!pt of a three- 
cent stamp to prepay postage on the book. AGENTS 


WANTED. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., - 
46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOR Price List of best INVALID CHAIRS, address. 
with green stamp VT, N. W. Oo.. Springfield, Vt, 

‘S) Sheets Paper and 12 Envelopes mailed for Si) 
12 Dime. All good. Box #4 Taylorstown, Wash.Co. Pa. 

















| STANDARD SERIES. 


No 46—Life of Spurgeon. 
Illustrated. A new book, octavo size. Price, 
20 cents, 


No. 45—Ameorica Revisi ed. By Sala....... socecce S00. 
No. 44—Go:dsmith’s C.tizen of the World........-- 2c. 
Youvg’s Analytical Concprdance. Unly revised 
authoriz.d edition..... @esccen seveseccens géeree - $3.65. 
Postage tree. Circulars free, For sale by bovuk- 
seliers, or the publishers, 
I. K. FUNK & CO.. 10 Dey St., New York. 
WANTED.—LIBRARIANS 
To send tal for “mee and ree of the 
BEST LIBRARY CARD published. 













JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher, Chicago, TL 


Name this naner, 








ot ym ADH LUN GL 
containi lustra com! 
with Catclogue and Price List f our 
Human Hair Goods, embracing e! 
Curls, Street and Stage W it 
elry.ete, Beautiful and manifold styles 
in Lavisible Front Coiffures. Tho best 
and most complete work In its line ever 
ublished im the U. 8. No Lady and ae 


fe ir Dealer should be without i 
2 2. Mailed by HAUSSER & CO,, 300 Grand 
8t., N OOds DELL. U. 4 , PFIV Lege UI retusa ling. 


New York Shopping 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION executed with prompti- 
tude aud taste. Kefere ces in ai) parts of tre country 
Circuiars, giving fell information, sent free, by ad- 
dressing Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 

P. O. Hox 42413 New York City. 


THE NURSERY. This 

OR CHILDREN well-known I[llus- 

trated Magazine will enter om ite 15th 

Year in issS!i. $15°a Year, in ad: ance, 

Send for Sample Number and Premiam 

List. NEW Subscribers get extra Nambers 
by subscribing now. Ad 


NURSERY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


1,000 Newspapers at Clab 
Rates. (Scribuer’s, Leslie's, 
etc.) Harp-r’s Monthly, 
' price, $1.00; to agents. $3.15. 


Others at like low rates. 





Bend for a sample of The Weekly Lesson Leat 








List free. MOORE'S AGENCY, Brockport, N. Y. 





Song Books for Schools, 


or Good as Gold, 122 ,Pases, Silea 


psahet tealfy “od Ms ye! ard at 

p t 
Sunday- gs by e t authors. 
Schools 


Send f racopy and exam.ne this latest 
and best work by Lowry and Doan 
$30 per 100 copies 
Sent by wail on receipt of 25 cents. 


B \ ° 
Sterling Gems By,Th09;5,P¢ 


Main. 216 pages. A very choice ard 
useful collection of se ular Musls. We 
commend sterling Gems toallinsearch 
of @ first-class Sung Book for Schoo 8, 
Acad-mies, etc. Price $4.50 per doz- 
e; 50c nis each. if sent by mail, 
The Tonic Sol-Fa 

Music Reader. 
By Theo. F. Sewa'd and B. C. Unseid, 
Presents a * natural method” of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the abllity to sing 
at sight is acquire! in le-s than half the 
u-ual time, It also leads to a much 
higher musical intelligence in those 
who use it. It contains a good variety 
of Soom for Practice, etc. This work 
is exciting great at'ention, and has al- 
reedy been : dupted asa Text-book in 
many Schools. Price. 30 cenis. 


Specimen pages of etiher of above sent free on application. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth S'reet 
SHIC Saad wy " 


____CHICAGO, = | = NEW YORK. — 
“THE FURTHER SI 
New Sacred Song, by W. T. Farlynne. One of the 


D F HB] 
] 

finest Sacred Songs ever published. Words and melody 
beautifully adapted. Sent by mail. Price, 35 cents. 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 
THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


RICHARDSON'S WEW METHOD 


‘ For the Pianoforte. 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price, $3.25. 


IT IS GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THIS 
IS THE MOST PERFECT, AS WELL AS THE 
MOST SUULCESSFUL P:ANOFORTE INSTRUC- 
TION BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. HAVING BEEN 
MANY TIMKS REVISED, IT MAY BE CONSID- 
ERED AS ENTIRELY FREE FROM ERRORS. 
HA.ING BEEN REPEATEDLY ENLARGED, IT 
IS REMARKABLY FULL AND COMPLETE. 


MANY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS HAVE 
USED THE BOOK FOR YEARS, AND STILL CON- 
TINUE TO USE IT. AS THE BEST. SALES ARE 
CONSTANT, AND VERY LARGE. KICHARD- 
SON'S NEW METHOD FOR THE PItANO- 
FORTE Is THE TITLE. ORDER IT BY THE 
WHOLE TITLE, AND ACCEPT NOOTHER BOOK, 
SINCE THIS IS THE ORIGINAL AND TRUE 
“RICHARDSON.” 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC 
DEALERS AND BUOKSEL: ERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway. New York. 


SONGS of CHEER 


Contains 16 pages of New. Sparkling, Beautiful 
Hymna fir 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents ea.h, vy mail. 


| i GARNE 
HE QUIVE GREAT POPULARITY. 


Price of either book, 33+. ; combined in one volume: 
63c.; hymns only, 10c.; combined. lic. 
Samples sent by mail, on receipt of price. 
S0HIN J. HOOD, 
1018 Arch Street, Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


Remember ! 
That there is a new Book for Sunday-schools 
entitled 


1 GLAINE 


The Points of excellence claimed for it are: 
1. The music ts ofa high order; not tco diffi- 
cuit for Orsiuary Sunday-schou s but up to a higher 
standard than is usually found in such books, 
2. The themes are all treated in a 
eianly manmer ; hence the g: eal variety, aud aiwo 


Day 
Schools 
High 
Schools 


-s 


A New 
Era 
in Music 











CUMPANION SUNDAY- 





the Sund«y-school 

2. The hymns are all new and of the best 
quality. 

4. The subjects are well chosen, and aresuch 
as best interest and instruct che children. 

5. The book is printed and beund in beau- 
tiful aud substantial «tyie. 

cample copy Maiied tur 30e Per dozen, by express, 

3.60. Per hundred. $30. =pecimen pages free. 

Address, FILLMORE BROS , Publishers, 

CANCINNATI, UHIO. 





Christmas Carols 
HULL’S acnca to (880, 


5 cents each, 16 PAGES, $4 per hundred. 
One each ¥f 1878, *79, and *80, for 10 cenis. 
Address, ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave. 

New York City. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-seli- 


ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 
per cent, National Publishing | Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 








the peek of ob ainiug the best musical effects ing 
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Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer’s 
Voices of Hope and Gladness. 


ILLUSPRATED. GILT. 41.50. 


The End of a Coil. A Story. By the 
author of the bedagi Wide World. 





a ee 1.75 
My Desire. A story. By the same- ----- 1.75 
Nora Creno. ‘By L. T. Meade. 12mo--- 1.25 
Eurl Hubert’s Daughter, Holt..------ - 1.50 
In Christo. By J. K. Macduff, D. D----- 1,25 


Christies Old Organ, 
Little Fuith. 


Saved at Sea, and 
16mo0-_- 


Little Faith. Separate. 18mo-- ~—n OU 
Sun, Moon, and Stara. Giberne...-- 1.50 
Christ and His Religion, Reid----- 1.50 
The Modern Scottish Pulpit..-.------ 1.50 
A Torket Life of Dr. Guthrie..--------+- 40 
The Cup of Cunsolation.---.--------- 1,25 
The Gentle Hewt. By Alex. Macleod__. 1.25 


Murdock’s Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical I/.s' ory. 
3 VOIR, 1. GN6 an ce ccegneccnssnsnceses 3.0 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


Any of the above sent by mai!, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


SHREWD AGENTS src MANNING’S 
ILLUSTRATED STOCK BOOK, 


Because it isthe grandest work ever issued on’ the 

subject, and every tarmer actually needs it, For 

ieee circular and full particulars, address 
BARD BROS., Pubs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


ACT, USH, and RINCIPLE. 

AG ENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Showing how successful men have succeeded, and how 
every man may also find the road to Aonor and success. 
A book for every one who wishes to rise in the world. 

Packed with experience. Secure territory at once. 

_ Extra7-rms. JAS.H. EARLE, Boston, Mass- 
\GENTS WANTED of AE KSEE 
sell the best PAMILY 
KNITTING MACHINE ever inve:.ted. Will knit a 
paic of sto. kings with heel and toe complete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knita great variety of fancy 
work for which there is alwaysareadr market. Send 


for clrontar and terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTIN 
MACHINE SO 4 Warhingtan St. Baton. _Maaa, 





yw $1.50 a year—Three Centsacopy. 3 
WEEKLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


= The Christian Herald 


a 63 Bible adh — SOF ak xi ae 
Unequalled Terms to Agents, 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTES BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete and reliable 
work on Etiquetie and Business and ial Forms, It 
tells how to perform all the various duties of life, and 
y ed wee the best advantage on all occasions. 





pa peed anted.—Send for circulars apap © a 
= description of the work and extra terms 
ddress National _Publishing Co., Phitadeinnin, Pa 


gents Wanted for the Pictorial R 


Bitre GOMMENTATO 


bodies hest results of latest research. Brigh tend yond 
9 475 lilustrations. Many new features. — 
classes. Low in price(Only 68.75.) Ex 
BRADLEY, GARKRETSON & Co., 66 N.4th St. CPhiladel’a, Pa. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED ror 


JOHN B. GOUGH'’S new book, just published, entitled 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


With Reminiscences of Thrilling, Pathetic, and Amusing 
Scenes, Anecdotes, Incidents. etc., gathered from 88 Years 
Experience on the Platform and ‘mong the loae at Liome 


a shy John B. 


This record—now for good tings + Oe a ete with 
pr? hos pumon ane ey forall. Superbly illustrated. 


Lhe bes gents. For terms, address 


A. » Wourmisute ry CO Publishers, Hartford, C 


AGREAT OFFERN Si SNe: 


Gyears, Rec 

JING RY MENTS at BARGAINS, AG ENT 
WASTED, lilustrated CATALOGUE Free. 
HORACE WATERS & CO.,826 Poway, N.Ye 


For_...-Home.....Garden--..-Darm. 


“WE’RE HAPPY 
at OUR HOME, 
and You may be too.” 


WEEE Ts ev iass thcinon now? 
“ Because we have 


PLENTY To EAT, 


MPLENTY To SELL. 
We Read 


The American 
Agriculturist, 


and its Thousands of Good 
Hints and Suggestioms help us 
to think, plan, and work better 
and more profitably. It helps 
Wife, and pleases and instructs 
the Children, Jtis First rate, 
and every Man, Woman, and 
Child—in City, Village, and 
Country—ought to have it.” 
It Will Help You. 


TRY IT! 























Terms for \ Vol. 40 (1881), 

$1.50; Three, $4; Four, $5, 

& Rest of this year free. 
One Specimen Sor G Conte. 


Established in 1842. 


Spiendid Premiums 
at no Cost. 

Send your address on Postal 
Original, Pleasinz, Card for Free Copy of 44 
Useful Engravings, pages Illustrated Descriptions, 
German Ed tion ORANGE JU DD co., 
supplied on same Publishers, 

terms as theEnglish.\ 245 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


NAHOICE LOT OF PFACIL APPLE.AN) OTHER 
/ fruit trees ani pl nts_t boitom prices. Pric « free. 
Mention paper, Address R.8. Johns on, Sta kley, Del. 


BEE Send for sample copy of t’ 


“AMERICAN BEE J0t URN: AL.” 
IT PAY 


Vol. 40......1881, 
SOO Instructivo, 


Sia T.G. NEWMAN, Chicago, 1). 


toseli our Rubber Printing Stam Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Go. Cleveland, U. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


This publication has a circulation of 140,000 copies. 
United States and Great Britain, and is used by schools of al 


It is published in both the 


denominations,: The 


number for the first quarter of 1881 will contain besides its large amouct of lesson 
matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full-page engraving, and eight pages of 


appropriate lesson hymns, with music. 


Price for 1881.—THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is published every three months. 


The price of it for 1881 will be 25 cents a year, or $25 for a hundred copies a year. 


Sent 


by mail without cost of postage to subscribers, Subscriptions are taken for three or 
six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To 


supply a class would cost: 
for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; 
men copy. 


For Jive scholars , one year, $1.25 ; 


three months, 35 cents: 


three months, 63 cents, Send seven cents for a speci- 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


THE WEEKLY LkEssON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by - 


itself. The leaves for each month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution 


The 


price is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate 


rate for larger or smaller quantities, 


Considering the amount of paper and printing 


furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725, Chestnut S St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


If you wish to form a club for The Sunday School Times, and 
need for that purpose specimen copies of the paper to show to 
those who are not familiar with it, you can order as many copies 
as you please, either on the following blank or in any other way, 
and they will be sent promptly, without any expense whatever 


to you. 





PUBLI:HER OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Please send me specimen copies of The Sunday School Times as follows: 


Name of person 


Post-office 


Number of copies wanted 





“BAKER, PRATT, & C €0,6 ScHOoL FURNISHERS. || | 


AgL?P/HIA: 


Send bay qoninine circulars of School Sopplies. 
9 BUND SLREET, NEW YORK 


BRANSON: KNITYVER 


PRICE, $20.00. 
The simplest. most durable, and m ont punctionl, 
pA for factory or family use, ever m: 
to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
girls —e boys of ten and twelve fe old a 
ey oe overering tour dozen pairs a A livin 
or a amily with one of these mach pes. 
Faitpa ae given. ddress, 
L. ‘BRANSON, 506 "Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


IC LANTERNS 


Crayons. 


Dustless 
Whi tee 








1-SCH 


io” STEREOPYICONS 


L& HOME EXHIBAIIONS 


"CT. MILLIGAN. 


BO PS NS) Ge aa AS 


mA 


“SORRENTO WOODS. 


Blades 10 cents per duzen freeby mall. eud fi 
list. GEORGE M. WAY & Sana ud for price 





suited to the 





weakest stomach. Take ne other. Sold 
druggists. 36 ets. and oe — 
WUULRICH & CO. on every iabel. 


For Rheumatism, ‘wear Curlisle’s ” Medi- 





cated Scarlet Wool. Shirts, $2.00; Draw 
ers, $200; Half hose, 50 cents ; Knee caps, 
50 cents ‘Sick or well, the things for you to 


wear. By mail fiom J. D. CARLISLE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


- THE BEST THING YET. 


The Fitchburg Acoustic Telephone Co.’ 
New Metallic Telephone. Send for new ar 
he. culars Box 19%. Old City, Fitchburg, Maas 


CO! UMBIA | BICYCLE, 
The Bicycie has proved itself to 
be a permanent, practical road 
vehicle, and the number in dally 

use is rapidly increasing. P: vies 
sional aud business men, seekers 
A after health or pleasure, all join tn 
NS ip pensting witness to lis merits. Send 
g i a = ip. inane for catalogue with price 
Ly int and full information. The Pope 
M't’ g Co., #4 Summer Bt., Bostun, 


TO ALL.—A set of onr New Chromo Ca) ds 
novel and original, Send postalcard Jo) n- 
son. Clark & Co., 3v U. ion Square, N. ¥.,, 
mifs. .0f the Light-running New Homesewing| Mac. ine, 


_PATENTS!  —_ 


L. DEANE, 515 7th St., Ty nluaton. PR. C., 
formerly Principal Examiner in United States Patent 
Office, attends to all business before Patent Office and 
the Courts, and charges fair rates tor services. Let- 
ters, with stamp, promptly answered. 


TAMMERERS and all Interested—send for circulars 
the Am. Vocal , 101 & 103 Waverly PL, N. Y. 
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ae eS IN ONE-CENT 
POSTAGE-STAMPS 
pays for the old- 
established and 
reliable PHILA- 
DELPHIA TRIB- 
UNE AND FAR- 
MER, every week, 
for One Month. 
ON TRIAL. Four to 
Six Splendid Complete 
Stories Ev ery eek. 
Mose Skinner's Humor- 
ous Letters, Detective 
Sketches, EX poses City 
Sharpers, Ladies’ Depari- 
ment, Special Stories of 
Sea Life and Adventure 
for Boys. No Sensational! 
trash, and the yery best 
Agricultural Depart- 
ment of any Weekly in 
the United States, Eadit- 
ed by Prof. THOS. MEE- 
HAN, for thirty years the 


most noted writer on Agri- 

culture in this country. Reliable Market Reports. 

Splendid Silverware Premiums to 
every Yearly Subscriber. 

AGEN TS can make a fortune. 

TRIBUNE AND FARMER, Phila., Pa. 





GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL! 


To-day, no one is compelled to 
dress in acold room, but can find 
it warm, and his coffee boiled be- 
fore ris'ng. This clock does the 
work, wakens you 
at the same time, 
and adds oue hour of solid com- 
fort to every day of your life, and 
saves you worlds of trouble. Cir- 
culars free. Ment.on this paper, 

PATENT CLOCK WORKS, Terre Haute, Ind. 

“I endorse all the tavhater cliims.”"—W. M. 
Darwood, Pastor Asbury Church, Terre Haute, . 
CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 

Bizes and Prices. 
Diam.of Wo't with Cost o1 
Beu, yoke & Bell 















<& 
be frame, Hang’s 
No. 6. Fie. » 230 Ibs. . . $25.00 
SAY No. 63@27 in. | 340 Ibs. |; 36.00 
No. 7, 30 in. . 490 ihe. 
Ee 0.8, Bin... Ibs. . . 75.00 
<2» No. 9, 38 in, . 925 lbs, . , 130.00 





sanasemal ” RUMSEY & O0., 
8 Falis, N. Y., U. S.A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure-Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Ly we A BELL Fouw 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior q ogy f Bella. 

Special attention gives to “Chureb Bells. Bs 
WANTE 1D Ae OY OPT 


i ible,”’ iH, 
Vineet says it's “‘ The Best.” : yoy SR 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Maes, 




















Suitable for Knitting Stockings, ,Mittens, 
Wristers, Edgings, and other articles. Put up 
on half-ounce balls in black, white, and colors, 
An illustrated book of 32 pages, containing 
rules for Knitting Florence Silk, sent by mail 
on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CoO., 


FLORENCE, MASS, 

Rrilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and 
evenness of 8 ze in thread, with softness of finish and 
freedom from ali deleterious dyestuffs. are the qualii- 
ties which have esta li hed the seputation of the 
F orence as the only Knitting Silk which has met with 
favorable consideration It is for sale by dealers in 
tine fancy goods everywhere. As: for it, and do not 
al ow suhatitn es to he imposed nnon von. 


AQQ SSN; PATTERNS 


fit tetas S ENT FREE 










JOHN ew KINSON, ‘77 State St., 
* Manu meteres Im- 
sorter and dealer in SCROLL SAWS, 
Vara] av ore roy SSE 
RY, CROQUE 

iS CHAIRS. Small Sail Beans, ten 
“Mouth ‘Organs, ho Veloci- 

des, Toys, 
Catalogue Order: blanks and en- 
_velopes ree. 








° You Want to Bu 


CLOAK, DOLMAN, HOOD, 


or SET of FURS at Wholesale ? 
80, send a 3-cent stamp for my new 
Reantifully Illustrated Catavoaur Fres. 
dress B. Vv. 





M. VAN ETTEN, 
208 LaSalle St., C hieago, 
____ Btate which paper you saw this advertisement. in, 


$20! STRANGE BUT TRUE, 





that we sell this N. f st finge r Sew. 
ing Backh me =? arranted 
9 Don't pay 
, agents ~ wage bee buy direct, and 
save B20! Our free book expiaine all, 
Don't buy till you read it. Hundreds 
of testimonials. Machines sent any- 
where on trial. No risk. You need not pay till suited, 
___SBOBGE PAYNE & CO., 47 Third Avenue, Chiengo, Ml. 


McCOSH’S GUIDE 


AMATEUR. BANDS 
Containing goer in- 
structions and pieces for prac- 
tice, Exercises for all Instru- 
ments, Hints on organization 
and deportinent, and on class- 
ification and selection of In- 
= struments, A Dictionary of 
i Musical Terms, together witha 
variety of valuableinformat 
‘or: Amateur Musicians; to 
which is added Putnam’s Drum Major’s Tactics, New and Eusauyed 
edition. Mailed id for 25 cents 
+VSE & HE BALY, State and Monroe St. Chicagos 


MOLLER Swit, 
Mp, COD-LIVER wy 
























































FOR 
| General 
Debility, 
Scrofula, 
Rheumatism 
or Consumption, ; 

is superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 
@ London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 
purest and best. _Sold by Drugyists. 


| 
W.H.Sehieffelin & Co. (7, ee NewYork, 








U.S. and Canada 











end FO. 0G 
TALLMAN & MSFADDEN- 607 MARKETS!PH. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with er success 
thanever. One agent made orb i in BR Cove, 
another 63S in 2 days, —— $27 in i day. 
Freight Free to Agents, Send for circulars to nearest 
dress. SUMMIT ANUFACTURING CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St, Louls, Me. 












STEREOPTICONS, all pr le 
for / wh/ic Fxhibitions. etc. A oMteble business 
with smalicapital, A\so MaGic Lawrenns for Chure 
day-schooland Home Amusement, Send stamp for 116 pose Sate 
logue. McALLISTER, M’fg Optician, 49 Nassau 81., New Youu, 


ustrating ever: 








THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TIMES. 





(Vol. XXII, No. 46. 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TH 





following rates, which in 








1 
papers tor a club, at above rates m 


it be 
age to one addrens, the publisher _— 
Ty ae the names of all the subscribers. 
He there Be roguores t each club subscri + mand be 
mpanied with a list of the ines and resses 

of the ns who are to use the pa 

For twenty-five cents per oon in addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil mailed directly to 
the Individual addressesof the members of aclub. In 

this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to 
one t-office, and the subscription must not be for 
leas than one year, 

Additions td be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as Arst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata tor the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
su tion 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not only the t- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been cont. All addresses should include 
bay C4 and sta 
Any person writing’ to renew elther a single or club 
fbecription, in —— with which his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
pa have heretofore been sent. 
ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any 


THE WEEKLY LESSON | LEAF. 
day in 


every Sun 
Yo Soe, one ~ ba! 
on 


Tog 


THE 1E SCHOLARS! QU 


A separate leat for 
$ .60 


e yea! 7.2 
than 100 copies at same tate. Orders not taken 
for less than one month. 








UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
, with colored map, beautiful 
mi . a, 


appro 
soe year (four QUATRE) <-aeneveneen-- $20.00 
Bingle copy 
100 copies. 
Bin . cof tin (one quarter), 
copies, or over, to one address, for one “school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 
copies, or over, to one address for one school, 

$16.00 per hun 

jan tions are taken for three or six months at the 
year! 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mensrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
jencen, EK. » h wil a ae The American Sunday School 
es, post free a year, to any address in Great 
Briteta. for ten amittings prepaid. The poo will be 
= aT oe all the be principe newsdealers, price twopence, 
The Soholazs’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

oan uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
te per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 

tion, whether for one time or more, excepting for the 
months of November and vember. uring these 
months there being a large extra circulation, together 
with a pressure of advertising matter for its ‘columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per 1 Advertise- 
ments nning earl but running 
through November an be charged at 
the increased rate for the elzht issues of those months, 
The tate for Reading Notices nosepegee type, leaded )in 
the Desiness Department wil 1.00 per counted line 
for each insertion, and for Specia Notices (solid agate) 
4 cents per line for each insertion at an _ 
Letters concerning | Subscriptions or AaverUasmente 
should be addregsed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
; "Fe 5 Agents { to Sell the Standard Agricultural “Buok 


arming for Profit 


New Accurate. ng tor * A Com mplote Farm 
Lib: TL S ‘Ho w sure guide successful farming. 





TEL 4 Sitivate all Farm Crops. 
Breed nuit for L Ave! Stock. 

w fruit a 
Lp a Money Gre an a. 
Saves many times fits aan eo 860 pages. 


be eas ons Send for Sireu ars and terms to 


-MoCURDY & or Philadelphia, Pp. 


Which j is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 


FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES 85 to $15, 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 75 
State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., Chicago ; 
757 Market Strect, San Francisco. 

SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars’ 


Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 centa per 
hundred, No extra charge for postage. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. ar ubtished weekly 
© postage. 


JoHN D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, 


your offer to new subscribers. 


RON sictitimtinassvndve twvermbeudes i uediinoke 
(This blank for use ente 


COLORED 


Needed. 
COLORS BRIGHT 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE 


COUN ccnncsaqeecncagsetvabnbusbasakightah ae ab 





}HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 10 FRIENDS 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according to 


PO G06 cccccncccnansbencccnesnncesasonsone 


by American sbscribers.) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


——> e-0 


DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International Sunday-School Lessons. 


NO TIME, 
Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE, 


These Designs are printed upon large sheets jof paper, 32x46 inches, in colors, ready for use. 


OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lasting im- 
pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 


CIRCULAR. Address, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. |. 





tell’eence.”— 





None genuine unless stamped 
on handle: 
“COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 

DROWN & 0O., Makers. 


ESTERBROOK’S 





STEEL 
PENS. 






The most Popular Pens in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


AUTOMATIO 
Eye Glass Hoider 


Winds up cord itself. ‘‘A” 
shows posi a of glasses 
reeled up. o breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Thou- 
sands are in use. By mail 
5 cents. 
KETCH AM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
* Titherty Place. N VY. 














With New Lmpreved and Carefully Selected 
[AGIC N SLIDES, 
L. J. MADCT . 1949 Chestnut Bt, Philadelphia. 
For con venience and efficiency, tor peorees s or for 
public use, they stand 


oO UNRIVALED, 


pote tg oe on ra. is wae. 
Splendid Outfitr at Bottom Prices. 


Lowest pri prices ever xn owt 

oo & Revolv _ 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 





















A MEW TREAT 


Rare’ D ‘DIRECTLY “apon the reat nerve 
TED REMARKABLE “°GURES, which are 
ED BY Rt Rey. John J. Keane, Bishop of 

on, 


ben: 
ee Bias = 


ADMINISTERED BY eee 


«too ena Tit Clrard St.. Phitadelphia, Pae 


COLUMBIA. 
UMBRELLAS. 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. ~ 





MENT for Consumption, Asthmny 7 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dys« 
»_ De bility, D Neuralgi ia, Kheumatism, 


Fnervous and organic centres, 


m. D. . Beanery. tT , T. 8. Arthur, and others, ° who 
d to whom we refer by 

po SED : “ We have the mk Godiva 
power sang) many persons of high character 
utheran Observ: “The cures which have been ob- 
racles than cases of natural 
the genuine- 


Dut 
ak '— Boston ‘ommerce, 

MENT contains two nT ha supply, 
of this new 
rs. STARKEY & PALE 





Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 
most delicate garment in 
dripping. 





Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Pews, Settees, Cushions, oan. eae Lecterns, 


yoam, 
Altars, and Tables, of the m 


rns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free if feet appiled te for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 
48 CaNAL and 141 PRIEND Sts., Boston, Mass. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 











WORTH REPEATING. 


MENDED. 
{From All the Year Round. } 


Ay, wet the shattered edges daintily, 
Place them together in the ancient shape ; 
Match hue and fair design with careful eye, 
And let no fragment from your search escape ; 
So, place the cup where no keen sunlights 
glance.— 


Pshaw, does such injured beauty pay your 
pain? 


’Twill hold a mimic waxen bud, perchance, 
But never water for a rose again. 


Unsay the angry words; the charge recall ; 
Deny or plead away doubt, slight, or sneer ; 
Before the outraged shrine for pardon fall, 
Win back the smile with the forgiving tear; 
The happy safety of affection lost, 
Trust and its frank free gladness fled together. 
What boots to feign the faith, to count the cost? 
The wounded love will bear the scar forever. 
Ah, keep the precious porcelain in its niche, 
Guard close the fragile darlings of the heart ! 
O ye, in life’s pure treasures proud and rich, 
The fruit and its first bloom are light to part ; 
Dread one rough touch; no time again can give 
Once gone, or perfect form or fearless faith ; 
In prayer and patience mourn it while ye live, 


And hope to win it back in heaven through 
death. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR 
IMPRESSIONS. 


{From the Philadelphia Ledger. } 


The duty of using rightly whatever of 
wealth or authority or ability we possess, 
is universally admitted. No one now pre- 
tends that a man is justified in employing 
such things simply fur his own welfare or 
enjoyment ; on the contrary, the responsi- 
bility that ‘they bring with them, and the 
consequent duties they involve, are fre- 
quently insisted on. But with "regard to 
the impressions we receive, the general 
sentiment is quite different. They are sup- 
posed to be passively accepted, with what- 
ever of pleasure or pain they occasion, and 
if we show a sense of satisfaction in the 
one case, and a power of fortitude in the 
other, we think we have satisfied all claims, 
Some persons, we know, receive a great 
deal more in this way than others, but that 
any greater burden of obligation rests 
upon them on this account, is not imagined. 

The power of receiving vivid and acute 
impressions is called sensitiveness. The 
heart that swells with delight at nature’s 
grandeur, sublimity or beauty, and feels 
intensely the joy or sufferings of humanity, 
and appreciates delicately the varied shades 
of character and disposition, we call sensi- 
tive, and accord to it a higher grade of 
being than that which is callous and un- 
appreciative. So far, however, we only 
recognize & passive state, a faculty of re- 
ceiving, not a power of. doing. If these 
impressions are not mingled with activity 
of soul, if they are not vitalized by thought, 
and embodied in the life, they cease to be 
of any value to the character, and even 
lose the beauty which we are in the habit 
of according to them. For only that is 
truly beautitul which either has within it 
the element of growth or suggests vital 
energy as its cause. The charm of nature 
is in her continual change and develop- 
ment ; the charm of art is in the continual 
suggestion of the living mind of the artist, 
and the charm of a sensitive nature con- 
sists in the activity with which it uses its 
impressions, converting them by its own 
vitality into new directions of thought and 
service. Perhaps no one ever evinced a 
stronger or keener appreciation of nature 
than t@e poet Wordsworth. He seems 
fairly to bask in her beauty, and to sur- 
render himself passively to her influences. 
Yet had he contented himself with this 
alone, and merely rejoiced in his own sen- 
sitive nature, where would have been all 
his inspiring ‘and gladdening poetry, which, 
by its tender simplicity and purity, has 
rejoiced so many hearts, and exalted so 
many lives? It was just because he 
brought all the forces of his mind to bear 
upon these impressions, and then translated 
them to the world, that they were anything 
more than a forgot ten dream, 

It is, however, chiefly our sympathetic 
feelings with human joy or sorrow that 
need the vital force of thought and action 
to make them valuable or even lovely. 
Feelings will thrill with admiring sympa- 
thy on hearing of some noble deed of hero- 
ism or self-denial, without any active desire 
to possess the same spirit, or any real attempt 
to make the life more generous. Pain will be 
keenly felt at some careless or unkind word, 
some deceitful or unfriendly action, some 
\ bitter or sarcastic criticism, without any 




























November 13, 1880.] 





lesson being learned of greater tenderness 
or charity in dealings with others. Even 
religious emotions may be awakened, in | 
the form of fervid excitement or peaceful | 
reverie, without leading to any true de- 
velopment of the religious nature or any 
vital growth of the religious life. 

The germ that might, under careful cul- 
ture, have bloomed into rich beauty and 
fragrance, at length dies, a victim to our | 
neglect. Let us then educate-our impres- 
sions, develop our feelings, vitalize our 
emotions, by Aw fe them all into active 
service for the good of mankind. Each 
one has its own peculiar lesson, which it | 
will gently whisper to us if we listen at 
tentively to its voice. Thus only can the 
true value of a sensitive nature be realized 
and its fullgbeauty drawn forth. 





PREPARING FOR FAMILY 
PRAYER. 
[From The Christian Monthly. ] 

There are few Christian heads of house- 
holds who do not establish some kind of 
family worship. The order of this varies 
much, according to the time that can be 
allowed for it, the ability, and perhaps the 
opinions, of the one who conducts it. 
Possibly any kind of family prayer is 
better than none at all; and yet it is sad 
to see the tendency which there is for it to 
become a mere form, and to mark how 
frequently it fails to be the power it might 
be in promoting the religious life of the 
household. Too often the place is only 
found in the Bible because a marker is 
kept there; a hurried prayer is read or 
said, and the hasty service leaves but little 
likely to impress a stamp on the events of 
the day. 

No doubt the interest of the service 
would be increased by anything which 
allowed the various members of the family 
to take part in it. Singing, where it can 
be managed, is often much enjoyed; and 
where this is not possible, the mere read- 
ing of a hymn gives a happy variety. The 
occasional reading of verses by others than 
the one who conducts the worship checks 
formality ; and at least each might have a 
Bible of his own, and follow the reader. 
The grown-up young men and women who 
have been early trained thus will be less 
likely to be found absent when the morn- 
ing bell has summoned the household for 
prayer. 

Ovher things being equal, it can scarcely 
be denied that a simple extempore prayer 
by the head of the household 1s far more 
likely to excite interest, to lead on to true 
prayer, than any of the many excellent 
forms provided for this purpose. The 
writer was much struck the other day, on 
inquiring into the particulars of the last 
illness of a lady well known in early life, to 
find that she had repeatedly referred to her 
father’s prayers offered in the family ; and 
this was the more remarkable, as she was 

robably the very one of his numerous 
Loom who least liked to be present at 
them, and who, at the time, appeared least 
affected by them. 

But whether the leader of the worship 
uses his own words or employs the words 
of others in approaching the throne of 
grace, there must be times when he feels 
that a great weight and responsibility is 
Jaid upon him; and every Christian will 
long that help may be given to the infirmity 
which he feels too often to press upon him 
on such occasions. We venture to inquire 
whether this would not be more likety to 
be given if there were, as a rule, more 
preparation for family prayer,—prepara- 
tion on the part of the one who con- 
ducts it. It most surely should not be 
made a substitute for his own private devo- 
tion. Private prayer and study of God’s 
Word should be made to tell upon the 
worship of the family. The subject to be 
brought before them might be thought 
over and prayed over alone; the petitions 
which are to rise in a united form might 
have been already breathed as a secret 
prayer ; and who can tell the difference 
this would give to the worship of the 
family? Possibly a word or two might be 
put in by way of explanation to the Scrip- 
ture read ; and the very study of the sub- 
ject would suggest matter for the prayer, 
if it were extempore. And where a form 
is used, what life would be added to it by 
the addition of a short sentence, perhaps 
not more than a word or two, making it 
suit the special need of the household, or 
even by merely omitting that which could 
not be uttered as its suitable request. 
What reality would be given to these 
forms, if the substance of them had first 
been breathed out in the free and often 
broken way in which a man can pour out 
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The club prices of The Sunday School Times have been put down 
In June the prices were raised, owing to the 
but so many superintendents have 
expressed a belief, that their clubs would be greatly enlarged, and that 
new ones would be formed, if the low club rates were resumed, that it 
has been decided to go back to them. 

If those now using the paper will kindly show it to the superin- 
tendents or teachers of schools not using it, a largely increased circu- 
The publisher will gladly send to 
any person getting up a club as many specimen copies as are needed, 


again to the lowest mark. 
increased cost of production ; 


lation may be expected for 1881. 


free of charge. 


use the paper. 


members of a club. 


than one year. Address, 


Terms of Subscription —From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. 
5 to 9 copies, in a package to one address, $1.50 each. 
19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. 
more, in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for postage. 
Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 
While the papers for a club at above rates must be sent in a package 
to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be 
accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to 


From 
From 10 to 
Twenty copies or 


For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, 
the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the 
In this case, however, the papers for a club 
must all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
a " 725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$1.9 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 8 months, 25c. 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Bllustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Preminm List teo— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. ( 46 Beekman S8t., N. Y. 





Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 















Monthly.” Apams & BisHoOP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $7,031,318.84, 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-iorfeitable for their value. 
Endowment licies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. pply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Hire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

CAPITAL, eS ASSETS, $2,011,112.11, 
JOHN DEVEREUX. President, 
WM. G. CROWELL. Secretary. 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROOFS 
MANTELS 








Roofing, Felts, 
Pitch, Slate- 
Dust, etc., Tin, 


Slate Mantels 
cheap as wood. 
No warp, no 
stain. $12 and 
upwards.— 


Slate, or Felt ae a 
Roofs laid. PAINTS * | The best house 








in use, 





a@ Circulars free. a 


WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
® South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


: Ss) _ Wi 7 
Varono aN BATCH = Weak ae 


BY Watchmakers, By mall, 30c. Circular 
SOLDER. J.8. Brecu 4 Co., 38 Dey Street. N.Y. 









In ordering goods, or in making inquery con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
vill oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





his soul when alone with God, 


in The Sunday School Times. 


and roof paints, 









"  KSTABLISHED 17:0. 





Set Complete in nerry, $55. 
Set Complete in Plush, §60. 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


No charge for Packing. Send tor Illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
27 SUDBURY 8T., BOSTON. 


S. S. and Lecture Room Seatins. 


‘i iBe 






me.\ 
— = 


he : | a ———— 
THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S. S. CHAIR. 
Send for tull description, also of variety of Styles of 
latest pattern Settees, Chairs, and everytaing for gen 
eral seating. Bisckboards, Dustless Crayons. ¢!c. 
BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 


19 Bond St., New YoRK. 518 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A. 


SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issued in leafiet form at 75 cents per 


“ apdred. No.extra charge for postage. 


yw YAN ACADEMY 
WILB 


EDUCATIONAL. 








RAHAM. MASS. 
An Fng' ish and Classical School for both sexes. One 


od al dozen most popular ‘academies in New Eng- 
and, 
courses of sturty ja ey apn and painting, under 
‘eachers of bigh repute. 

vance covers the cost of tuition in the two principal 
courses, board. 
and church-sitting for the Winter term of 1% weeks, 
beginning December 8 


Si:uation entirely rural and healthful. Seven 
he payment of $63 in ad- 
room, heating. library reading-roon:, 


Send for catalogue to 
G.M STEELE, Principal. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes.’ Fits for College or for Business. Music 
Painting, Drawing, etc. Expenses low. A schoo 


every way worthy and increasingly so. Begins Sept. 2. 
| Send for Catalogue to Rev. E. J. AVERY, A.M., Prin. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 
27S. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. FAIRKES, D.D., Principal. 


ISS LAIRD’S SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
and Misses, removed to 1602 Green Street, Phila. 
will reopen September 13. 


S. 8. Concert Exercises 


Send for our selected and classified catalogue. 


All S. S. Supplies Furnished, 


Address Cc. R. BLACKALL, 
. No. 9 Murray Street, New York. 


ROSES! for $1.00. 
will send by mail, post-paid, to any address, 


On receipt of $1, I 


Ten -Choice Varieties of Hardy 
Roses that can be planted now, and will 
stand the winters well. Everybody can buy roses 
when they can be had so cheap. Order now. 


Wh. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


20 CUTHBERT "Ase BEneaes $1.00 


Per 190, rates on anplication. 
BLAUVELT & CO., Blauveltville, N. ¥. 


ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR 





They are NOT sent out all over the count 


to be 
sold on COMMISSION, They are NOT put upin Fancy 
PicrURE PapPERs, iflustrating my paren vegetables. 
They are NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
ARE grown by the subscribers on their own FARMS in 
Pennsylvania, vee, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 
They ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays for seED,and not for 
fancy paper and printing. They ARE sold by RxE- 
3PECTABLE Merchants, D ists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
BuY THEM OUTRIGHT, because they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 

They ARE to be had in any quantity fey 4 
ih. pocmages, in pints of Peas, , aD rn, or in 
Balk. 


[¥ YOUR MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, send 
or Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
neadquarters. In writing, please mentionS. 8. Times. * 
DAVED LANDRETH & SONS, , 
21 and 23 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PIANO-FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 
Warerooms: 112 FirtrH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
204 and 2066 W. BALTIMORE 87T,, BALTIMORE. 


FREE TO ALL. 


One of our New Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving prices of 
Plain & Set Rings, Watches, 
Chains, Spoons,Silver Ware, 
&c. Illustrations given are 
exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee a 
throughout as represente 
Will send ring to any address 
at our risk) on receipt of 
money, and 25 cts. additional 
for registration, 

To give proper size, cut a hole 








Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.00 


as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for eu 
graving either Initials, Name or Mott Address 


WA7 mm. Freendrick & Son, 
i110 Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
8@7-When writing, mention this paper. ~“@R 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 











stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convinced. 
R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUK PAPER. 





736 [November 13, 1880, 


CHRISTMAS WALL TEXTS, 


Highly Illuminated, for church or Sunday-school decorations. Four long Wall Texts—size 683x 
13 inches each—with the following texts: 


“Glory to God in the Highest,’ 

“On Earth Peace, Goodwill towards Men,” 
“Unto Us is Born a Saviour,” 

“ Behold, I Bring You Good Tidings.” 


Also a pair of Illuminated Texts, with Garlands of Flowers and Fruit—size 343x134 
inches each—with the words: “A Merry Christmas to You All,” “A Happy New 
The Companion Year to Every One.” Price for the entire series, Five Dollars. Will be sent, post-paid, on 

receipt ef price, by the Publishers, 


Aims to be practical, yet entertaining; bright, yet judicious ; MARCUS WARD & CO., 611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


instructive, yet never dull; and by the variety, excellence, 
and comprehensiveness of its reading, it endeavors to inter- 


est all classes of readers. It will give during the year 1831, Marcus Ward's Illuminated Sunday-school Reward Cards 


iWlustrated Serial Stories. IN HANDSOME WRAPPERS. 


& 
William Black . . . An Illustrated Serial Story. BEKS FROM [HE BIBLE. Trelve floral cards on | STRENGTH IN STILLNESS ; or, Rest in the For- 
J. T. Trowbridge, e o An lllustrated Serial Story. various colored grounds, with twelve monitory tress for Christ’s Faithful Soidi rs. Twelve floral 
Harrict Prescott Spofford, . A Story of School-Life. texs. Price. 25 centa. ; | Ne fae vag | selected by Frances Ridley 
Louise Chandler Moulton, . Tales for the Fireside. SAYINGS OF OUR LORD Twelve floral cards on tp lle decree og 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ope ale Tales of Florida. hack grounds, with selections from Holy Scripture. SACRED THOUGHTS IN VERSE, Twelve floral 
Price, 25 cents. oe yo — k grven®, sometene, from Lyte, 
——————— : : . y thers. P.ice, 40 cents. 
BLESSINGS OF OUR LORD. Same style as above. arent atti hgppthon oBne 
) Travel and Adventure. Price, 25 cents. - . HYMNS FOR THE [.AMBS OF CHRIS'’S FLOCK, 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the London FLORAL RE y ) J , ee cee ios Gee Be eeee. Of eevee -_ 
Daily News, will give personal incidents and adventures in camp raied texts ral acd cele Price 25 —_” ee a See ee 
me \ and on the battle-field. MOTH LESSONS. Twelve cards of moths. on em- 
seat I <<. A. Stephens—A Serial Story of Adventure,—Illustrated. BIBLE PICTURES. Twelve cards. Scenes from the bossed siiver grounds, with texts selected by 
4 Tugew., WwW. T. Sprague—A Serial Story of Frontier Life,—Illustrated. P d by rm with appropriate descriptive notes. pais 0 nage sf ot aca Cigar lent get 
aa) | ay ® Travels and Adventures, in various countries, by U.S. Consuls. wp ve and oa 5 MOBSELY Ah yea Ve ~ uminated ca ds, 
Le } | 4 criptive and entertaining notes concern- 
(= el . ® —_—__—_— : REY Oe aa Twelve cardssame style ing birds and flowers. Price 40 cents. 
+4 More than Two Hundred Stories PROVERBS AND PROMISES, Three packets of 4 PACKET OF POFSY. Twelve floral cards, printed 
By Regular Contributors and by new writers, among whom are: floral cards. Twelve in each, as follows: eee er Gre. Ss, © ae. 
Marion Harland, | Harrict B 8 . |. b No. 1. Proverbs of Solomon. | FOUNDATION STONES. Twelve floral cards with 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Marie b. Wittens, No. 2. Pre mises—Old Testament, on es a Race sehen: shenaactan cooler 
Hi. iI. Jackson, | Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. || Rose Terry Cooke, No. 8. Promises—New Testament. re 
usan Coolidge, arriet Prescott 5 ‘ord,| Julia Eastman, y . 4 NES. 
John Habberton, Charlotte Ma Yonge, th A. Denison, deep: a daw wpe per BE om May Bit path im be! Fosmben alee 
Frances M. Peard,| Rebecca Hard{ng Davis, | Ruth Chesterfield, SACRED SELECTIONS. Twelve highly illuminated Bavereal Price, 25 cents. ud 
Oljve Thorne, Sarah Winter Kellogg, A. H. Leonowens. texts ard hymn verees set in floral borders on gold ’ : 
grounds. Price, 25 cents. bade. ty SR a pe Pking work - hearty 
Ss ‘ play. Fig oral cards, with texts and verses by 
ROYAL ACTS, or What God is Doing for Us. Twel § 
Popular Sketches. Soral cada’ < Mb tretta ehesten ~4 aA” idles Rev. F. Langbridge. Price, 25 cents. 
Archibald Worbes will give Raitnee of Royal Personages, and of Havergal. Price, 3 cents. wa oy Meteors eS AA pos Chey cold pen 
curopean Statesmen and Generals he has met on the battle-field = : ; 
and in other exigencies of military and political life. LEAVES FROM THE BOOK OF LIFE. Twelvetexts, Price, 25 c- nts. 


iiluminated after the wanver of reiigious manu- ~ 
Frank Buckland, the eminent English naturalist, will give rs , : Bic U ROYAL PRE“EPTS, OR, LA WS FOR THE KING" 
upon his personal experiences in the study of animal life. ~— scripts of the fifteenth century. — 2. cents. | HOUSEHOLD, ‘i welve floral cards eh ety he 
The Portis ot a Diver's Life, or wrecking under the sea. By ROYAL PATHWAYS FOR THE KING'S PIL- Frances Rid ey Haverga:. Price, 40 cents. 
ohn Osborne. ; GRIMS. ‘lwelve fl.ral reward cares, with texta FINGER POSTS ON THE HEAVEVNWARD Y 
Among the Boomerang Folk, and life in the Australian Bush. selected by Frances Ridley Havergal. Price, 15 | Twe ve illuminated a ag from WALES 
. cents. | various colured groun Price, 25 cents. 























Mn Games and Recreations. 
<a (his How to Makea Gymnasium, . By Prof. D. A. Sargent. A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Mi 4 


. £)) \N 2 ae 
\ oN A I, , Lacrosse, Base Ball, Cricket, eto. . By Henry Chadwick. : 
\Wwrait th Y ; The above twenty-five packets of Sunday-school Cards,.amounting to Seven Dollars, and 
faa a\\\ ; is ) Holiday Houschold Entertainments . By G. B. Bartlett. complete set of Wall Texts, we will farnish for TEN DOLLARS. They may be obtained from 
Po) Le Ars) 


a the Booksellers, or will be sent t-paid, on receipt of pri by the Publish 
Valuable Articles--Illustrated. 3 ee eee 


*COMES*# By Prof. Richard A.P Upon “Old and Young Worlds"— MARCUS WARD & CO 
ERY WEEK gectiamrish tis cmmnone- Comets the “itimensty of . ee 
By E. P. Whipple—Personal Recollections of Prescott, the Histori- 611 and 613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an—Rufus Choate, and Charies Kingsley.—Illustrated. ai 


Ly i 7 By James T. Fields—Sketches of a Famous Geom of American 
ih a oe A 
° 7 (* | wi ay - 

















Authors, Cooper, Willis and Halleck.—Illustrated. 
By James Parton—Women who have led seciety—Josephine—Cath- 
erine 11.—Queen Elizabeth—Victoria—Mrs. John Adans, etc. 

y Mrs. H. O. Ward, author of “Sensible Etiquette”—Upon the 
Etiquette of Common Life—Table Manners—Dress Toilet—Con- 
duct in Public Places—Presents—I ntroductions—Letters—Notcs— 
Duties of Visitors—Duties of Guests—etc., etc. Ten articles. 

By Prof. Luigi Monti—Personal Recollections of Victor Emamuel 
at? of Garibaldi—Incidents Lilustrating the Duties of Consular 
uife. 
By Carlyle Petersilea—The Music Student Abroad—His encour- 
agements, his difficulties, his social relations and moral dangers. 
By Mary Clemmer—Remini of Public Life in Washington. 





Poems. 
John G. Whittier, | Henry W. Longfellow, | J. T. Trowbridge, : 
James T. Fields, | Paul H. Hayne, Sidney panier, H} fii) 
Edward Lear, Edna Deun Proctor, | Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. A Si ga Our customers living at a distance are well 
tle ie: pon! ya ous postal system. Wesend samples 
fom Se Sy Practical Articles. ha Sdaed by toatlon enn forward goods 
: y JF; §) Vy C3 Ze Z Opportunities in the West for Young Men, by E. P. Ferry, eS | ment is organized as well as most tenka and 
f\ y, | Ive N Governor Washington Ter.; M. Brayman, Governor Idaho; J. W. m thesystem insures promptnessand fidelity in 
SMV YS Hoyt, Governor Wyoming; and other Territorial State Officers. Whe ee every respect. JOUN WANAMAKE 
: Occupations for Women-—Showing the ways by which Women \ \ N Grand Depot, Dry Goods, etc., 13th St., Philadelphia. 
eX a <9.; - 


ee 
and Girls carn ones Teaching—Dress-making—Keeping a 
$ Little Store. Each ars cle vd a woman who earns her livelihood 
in the occupation she describes. 
t “= YEAR 


Frederick C. Shattuck, M. D.—What is to be done in ordinary 
sick before medical aid can be called—Also, Papers on isaths 
and Bathing—The care of the sick and of the sick-room, etc., etc. 

I. H. Knight, M. D.,—Throat Diseases—their causes, and ordinary 
means of prevention, 

James Upham, D. D.,—Best Suggestions of the Medical Journals. 








Editorials. 

Editorial Department—This Gogaktment will contain Editorials 
upon current topics in art, politics, ethics and literature, with the 
brief editorial paragraphs that have proved so acceptable a feature 
during :he past year. 

Children’s Department, for Youngest Readers, Reautifully Illus- 
trated. The best authors and artists are employed in this depart- 
ment, and no effort is spared to secure the brightest things. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 


we will send the Sogeues free to January ist, and 

a full year’s subscription from that date. 

SPECIMEN Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 

COPY FREE leaps moention in what paper you rend this advertisement. Address Packed full of Anecdotes, Quotations and Illustrations each month. Several on each of the International 
: Fo 











YOUTH’S COMPANION, 8. 8. Lessons, besides many for Prayer-meeting and Pulpit use. Vol. 1, No. 1, is now ready. One Dollar per 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, Mass. year ; 25 cents for three months; 10 cents singly. 
‘ wi “sh. es HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 














The Best Christmas Present for your Class. 


Every Sunday-school teacher will want to give to his or her scholars “¢ The Lesson Calendar 2? for 1881. It is something entirely new, and will do much to secure lesson study at 
home. Hanging upon the wall of a scholar’s room, it will be a daily reminder and help. The Lesson Catendar is in the form of a pad containing 52 leaves—one leaf for each week of the 
year. On each leaf stands cut prominently the months, days of the week, and days of the month. There are also given the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses of the lesson, a few 
leading questions on the lesson, the Golden Text, and the Topic and Outline, The pad is placed upon a finely engraved cardboard backgroun4, which adds to the attractiveness of this new 
scholar’s-help. It will be ready for delivery November 15. ice by mail, prepaid, 25 cents each. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLI¢HER, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Sunday Schoo! Times holda itself respomsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subseribers any money that they lose through /rauduient advertisements Lo lis Columns. 





